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FACTS AND THEORIES OF METAPSYCHICS 


BY CHARLES RICHET 


TRANSLATED BY N. L. REDFIELD AND JEAN G. BERRY 


This short review is not in any way a response to the ob- 
servations addressed to me by Mr. Henry Holt in this Journal 
(Dec., 1922, pp. 655-670). 

Mr. Holt has treated me both with much kindness and with 
much severity. 


These two contrary currents strengthen, instead of oppose one 
another. ‘The severities make felt the full force of the kindnesses 


and the kindnesses render the severities more severe, if that be 
possible. 


But what matter? An author must always be grateful for 
criticisms when they are directed toward him in a friendly spirit. 

In presenting my book to my confréres of the Academy of 
Science of Paris, who are more or less rebellious to the questions 
that I resolutely approach in my book, I repeat the celebrated 
speech of Themistocles: “ Strike, but listen.” Well, Mr. Holt 
has struck; but he has listened. I would wish no more. He has 
read me with penetration and attention and, for his courtesy, for 
his scrupulous examination, I publicly express my gratitude to 
him. 

Among the criticisms he makes there are those which are well 
founded and very just. I have not arrived at that degree of 
stupid vanity which would make me affirm that there are neither 
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errors, lacunae, inexactitudes nor useless repetitions. Other 
criticisms of Mr. Holt seem to me wholly erroneous or unjust. 

But most often, not to say nearly always, it is a question of 
opinions upon which Mr. Holt and I differ, and upon which it is 
truly permissible to differ. The supernormal sciences, or meta- 
psychics, are still very uncertain, and it is very difficult to come 
to decisions. From this cause arise the contradictions, numerous, 
perhaps too numerous, that appear in my work. I should indeed 
have liked to be more clear, more decisive, to affirm with force or 
deny with vigor. But my thought was hesitant and my book, 
which is the reflection of my thought, expresses these hesitations, 
these doubts—and why not say it—these anguishes. How I envy 
the state of soul of those who have sharp certitudes, who can say 
with serenity, “ This is true.” ‘ That is false.” ‘* Those who do 
not think as I, are in error.” 

O beata certitudo! No doubt I should have satisfied my read- 
ers better by bold allegations. But I am not concerned to please 
them. I have sought the truth, that is all. And I have hesitated 
between opposite opinions, and when I doubted, I have not been 
afraid of saying that I reserved my opinion. 

I might reply in detail to many of the criticisms of Mr. Holt; 
but this discussion would only indifferently interest the readers 
of this excellent Journal. Now as I have great regard for their 
opinion, I would not impose upon them a minute analysis which 
would assuredly be very tiresome. I prefer to explain briefly 
what my opinion is upon metapsychical science. For it is the first 
time, perhaps, that a comprehensive, didactic treatise has been 
written upon these matters. I proceed into an unknown land, 
and this audacity certainly necessitates some indulgence. 

* * * 

Now I do not wish to make a plea. However, it is impossible 
for me not to say that the formal and striking distinction between 
objective metapsychics and subjective metapsychics has been pre- 
sented for the first time in all its force, and that in all probability 
it is advisable to establish it well; so useful is it that I believe 
it destined to become classic. 

It seems to me that one can hardly exaggerate the importance 
of the separation between these two great sections of metapsy- 
chical science. Certainly they have common relations, as all 
sciences have among themselves ; as optics is related to electricity, 
zodlogy to botany, physiology to anatomy. Indeed all our classi- 
fications of the sciences have hardly more than a didactic interest. 
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When facts are presented to us, it does not matter whether they 
belong to physics, to chemistry or to biology. But to understand 
them, and above all to make them understood, it is necessary to 
separate them by partitions, not water-tight but permeable, and 
thus to put into distinct compartments the different sciences, al- 
though they be indeed connected. 

Now subjective metapsychics has methods so different from the 
objective that it is, so to speak, a special science. Subjective 
metapsychics has no need for the instruments necessary to the 
objective; galvanometer, barometer, compass, thermometer, bal- 
ance, microscope, lens, photographic plate, moulds. All is in- 
terior. All takes place in the intelligence. So a poet can com- 
pose his works, a philosopher can think his, without any exterior- 
isation. In subjective metapsychics there are movements only in 
the consciousness ; and neither physics nor chemistry nor classical 
mechanics need be troubled. 

From still another point of view the difference is considerable. 
The facts of subjective metapsychics are common and frequent. 
Perhaps there does not exist a single person who has not had at 
some moment in the course of his life some dream with traces of 
lucidity, of monition or of premonition. 

Not only is lucidity frequent, but with hypnotized subjects 
this lucidity can be developed. No precise statistics are possible 
in this regard, but I believe I can affirm that, in the course of a 
long existence, flashes of lucidity have appeared to nearly every- 
body. Lucidity is a thing so common that certain persons make 
a profession of it. Assuredly they do not give lucid phenomena 
except in scraps and snatches, with frequent errors and with long 
intermittences. The credulity of the public aids them at times 
ridiculously ; but lucidity exists all the same, although very ill- 
defined and very imperfect, in a great number of professionals. 

On the contrary, objective phenomena, telekinesis, ectoplasma, 
hauntings, are prodigiously rare. They are so exceptional that 
there are not perhaps at this actual hour, upon the whole surface 
of our little globe, ten mediums scattered in different countries, 
capable of giving, in an authentic manner, any objective phe- 
nomenon. 

Mr. Holt seems to reproach me with having attached more im- 
portance to the objective than to the subjective. But this re- 
proach seems to me singularly unjust, since in my book there are 
510 pages on subjective metapsychics and 205 on objective. 
From the moment I treated them together I could not neglect the 
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one or the other. So in a treatise on chemistry there is organic 
chemistry and mineral chemistry, which, in making integrant parts 
of one single science, constitute two distinct subjects. So in meta- 
psychics the objective part and the subjective part constitute two 
subjects, which it is necessary to separate completely, as much in 
the point of view of the methods as in the point of view of the 
conclusions that can be deduced. 

Here an essential remark is necessary. It is that when one 
speaks of subjective metapsychics it is impossible to suppose 
that the phenomena which take place in the mind are not provoked 
by some exterior force; our intelligence cannot function unless 
exterior forces intervene to put it in action. 

Subjective means simply this: It makes no exteriorisation of 
force; there is no outward projection of any mechanical action 
that can be determined by the galvanometer, the thermometer, the 
microscope or photography. 

Let us take an example. When we see a landscape: when the 
sea strikes the rocks, and we hear the noise of the waves, it is a 
question of exterior vibrations, vibrations of the air and of the 
light which disturb our intelligence and provoke auditory and 
optic sensations, but this perception of objective phenomena re- 
mains purely subjective. The perception remains confined in our 
being ; for we can experience very intense sensations without any- 
thing outside interpreting them. Likewise in subjective meta- 
psychics, to provoke in our conscious or our unconscious any 
knowledge, it is evidently necessary that there be some exterior 
phenomenon brought to our senses; vibrations determining some- 
thing in us. Nothing can awaken nothing. We could construct 
nothing if there were no exterior vibratory force to touch us. 

Nevertheless the phenomenon is subjective, for this knowledge 
remains confined to our intelligence unless a mechanical power 
exteriorises it for us. 

We can, then, here, with more precision perhaps than I use 
in my book, indicate clearly that which separates the objective 
from the subjective. 

In the objective, there is exterior radiation of some mechanical 
force; in the subjective, everything limits itself to an interior 
agitation of thought. 

I do not at all think that of these two metapsychics one is 
more important than the other. All pre-eminence would be 
arbitrary. It would be I think as inept to say that chemistry is 
more important than physics; that electricity is more important 
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than thermodynamics; that mineral chemistry is more important 
than organic chemistry. One could have a certain predilection 
for the one or for the other, following the studies and the re- 
searches that one has made, but one would commit a grave error 
in preferring the one to the other. 

Perhaps in the bottom of my heart I would have, whatever Mr. 
Holt says, a certain secret preference for the subjective; for it 
has not the stupid monotony of objective phenomena and it is 
perhaps destined to conduct us farther than the objective could; 
but this timid preference, which I hardly dare avow, is perhaps 
a grievous fault—who knows? The future will enlighten us. 


II 


In subjective metapsychics, at the risk of gravely displeasing 
those who like theories and who wish to confine themselves to 
minute experimentation, I have not wished to venture; I have 
stayed in the domain of facts, I have been a historian, sometimes 
a witness, sometimes a compiler. I have cited nwmerous personal 
experiences and I have besides reported many cases which are 
found scattered in books. Now it seems that this work of revision 
and analysis has not been fruitless; for now, as much as I can 
judge of it from the criticisms of newspapers and magazines, 
from the letters that I have received, from numerous conversa- 
tions with various persons, it seems, I say, that the doubt no 


longer exists; one no longer dreams of contesting the existence ot 
cry ptesthesia. 


Cryptesthesia ! 

Here is where I am bitterly reproached by the spiritists. They 
have not understood the import of this revolution—or of this 
evolution—of the old psychology. They do not take into con- 
sideration that before passing on a theory so hypothetical, so 
fragile, so fraught with difficulties and illusions as the spiritist 
doctrine, it was necessary to give a solid base and to establish 
incontestable facts. What would one say of an architect who 
began to paint delicate, allegorical pictures on the ceilings be- 
fore considering the foundations of the monument! 

The spiritists say to me: Cryptesthesia, that is to say the 
recognition of certain realities by ways other than the customary 
sensorial ways, cryptesthesia is only a word. Without doubt it is 


a word; but phenomena to be understood must be expressed by a 
word. 
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Descartes understood science as defining all terms and demon- 
strating all propositions. Now cryptesthesia is not a word only; 
it is also a fact, a fact which rests unexplained, a fact of which 
the modality is unknown to us, but a fact which has the great ad- 
vantage of existing outside all theory. Then since it is a fact it 
must needs be expressed by a synthetic word. 

There is the normal esthesia; that is to say, the sensibility 
of the J to known exterior vibrations (mechanics, optics, acoustics, 
gustatives, olfactives). Physiology teaches us to know these 
diverse esthesias. But I show that beyond these normal esthesias 
there is an esthesia provoked by exterior vibrations which are 
unknown to me and of which I can see only the effects, that is to 
say, have the knowledge. I do not explain, I state. I do not 
understand, I record. I do not discuss, I establish. Certain 
realities come to the understanding of man by ways which are not 
the ordinary tactile ways or the ordinary auditory ways. And 
this is indisputable. 

Cryptesthesia is a word as vision is a word. When we say 
vision we signify that the soul is stirred by certain exterior vibra- 
tions that we call optic, which seem to give us the idea of an ex- 
terior reality. Similarly, when we say cryptesthesia we signify 
that the soul is stirred by vibrations (unknown) which give us a 
certain idea of the exterior reality. 

That is all. I can hardly go further. I know that rash sci- 
entists believe they can explain by the presence of discarnate 
souls, by the survival of certain deceased persons, certain phe- 
nomena of cryptesthesia. I cannot follow them on this ground, 
and I do not wish to take up again the discussion that I resolutely 
and perhaps with too much detail put in my book on this subject. 

In the polemic courtesies that I have had with my friend Sir 
Oliver Lodge, I upheld that cryptesthesia was a fact whereas thie 
spiritist theory was an hypothesis, and I do not think that this 
can be contested. 

Even if the spiritist theory was true—everything is possible— 
it would not at all overthrow cryptesthesia ; it would indicate on 
of the modalities. It would explain it, although I do not seek to 
explain it. 

I do not oppose any other hypothesis to the spiritist hypothe- 
sis. But because I have not a presentable hypothesis, that is no 
reason to make me accept that which is presented to me. For 
truly new facts have multiplied with such intensity in the past 
twenty years that we can hope for new discoveries which will upset 
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all our knowledge. The spiritist hypothesis is so imperfect that 
I prefer to wait. 

But my waiting is not passive. I wait in studying, in working, 
in searching passionately and untiringly. Claude Bernard, in one 
of his profound books, speaks of the working hypotheses which 
serve to prepare for new experiences. I voluntarily accept spirit- 
ism as being one of these working hypotheses, perhaps useful, but 
in any case terribly incoherent. 

The physiologist may be pardoned for believing in physiology. 
Physiology teaches us that the intelligence is a cerebral function. 
Thousands of experiences prove it; but no experience gives us the 
limit of cerebral intelligence. Then why should I not suppose this 
brain, capable of so many things, which has been able to count the 
number of electrons contained in a thousandth part of a cubic 
millimeter of hydrogen, and to measure the speed of their whirl- 
ings; which has been able to know the metals contained in Sirius 
in Aldebaran; which has been able to conceive Hamlet and The 
Divine Comedy; which has invented analytical geometry and in- 
tegral calculus; why, I say, should I not suppose it capable of 
receiving vibrations which its consciousness does not reveal to it, 
of being moved by phenomena, real but not perceived by our gross 
senses. Hypothesis for hypothesis, I prefer this one to the spirit- 
ist hypothesis, which takes away from the intelligence its material 
substratum and which contradicts, at least in appearance, all that 
positive, irreproachable, multiplied experiences teach us. 

Thousands of Hertzian waves are crossing my room at this 
moment. I do not recognize them; for I have closed my radio- 
graphic apparatus. But if I open it, I shall receive waves coming 
from diverse centres of Paris and from foreign countries. The 
silence which surrounds me hangs solely upon this: the receiver 
is closed. Then why should I not say that the brain of human 
individuals is a closed receiver, which, at certain too rare moments, 
can open itself and receive the waves which do not stir other in- 
telligences. What! The silence which envelops me would author- 
ize me to say that no waves tremble around me! 

The more one reflects upon the marvellous phenomenon of the 
wireless and the Hertzian waves, the more one understands to 
what point we are encircled by the vibrations of reality, even when 
our consciousness does not perceive it. 

But I do not like hypotheses, and I prefer to say as the great 
Newton, “ Hypotheses non fingo”; this is why I have insisted 
upon cryptesthesia ; for it is the clear and synthetic expression of 
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this fundamental fact which I have been able, at least, I hope, to 
introduce into classical science: the human intelligence is capable 


of knowing certain realities that the normal sensorial ways can 
not reveal to it. 


* * * 





We now arrive at objective metapsychics. 
By as much as the facts of cryptesthesia, of telepathy, of 
premonition have appeared to be accepted on all sides and not to 
provoke bitter criticism, by so much telekinesis and ectoplasma 
have raised tempests. 

The public of the journalists and of the scientists has been 
animated more or less by the same mentality as my eminent col- 
leagues of the Society for Psychical Research. “ All that you 
wish,” say they, “ as to lucidity, vision and telepathy. Let brains 
and intelligences be moved by the vibratory phenomena of reality, 
well and good ; but let unknown forces move furniture, touch near- 
by persons, create lights, this is what it is impossible for us to 
accept; so much the more because these phenomena are produced 
only by an extremely restricted number of individuals, in general 
little worthy of commendation. There is hardly anyone except 
Mr. Stainton Moses who is not a paid medium; the others are 
professionals. They are remunerated absolutely like prestidigi- 
tators, and they do not execute card tricks much more extraordi- 
nary than the illusionists who exhibit themselves on the stage of a 
theatre. Furthermore, it is always in darkness that they operate, 
or nearly always. Their attitudes inspire a legitimate distrust. 
Every time that severe examining committees have wished to verify 
their assertions, the conclusions have been negative. And you 
would that for these demi-charlatans we should upset physics, 
mechanics, physiology. The survival of souls, agreed! Let the 
vibrations of the ambient world arrive at the intelligence by un- 
known ways, if it is necessary we can admit it! But given excep- 
tional, exceedingly rare conditions, lendable to fraud, the darkness 
of the surroundings, the mediocre honesty of the spectators, no! 
and again no! To accept that a human body with clothes, with 
gloves, a cap, eyeglasses, a cane, produces himself from head to 
foot and manifests himself to us by childish acts, no! To the 
point of formal proof of the contrary, we will not accept it!” 

Very well, it seems to me that these reasonings are without 
great authority. Science, notably physics, has made such pro- 
gress during a quarter of a century, and our ignorance of the 
cosmos is so profound, that there is no longer any impossibility. 
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I refuse absolutely to deny a fact because one may pretend that 
it is absurd; there is no absurdity in facts, there is none except 
in theories. 

I can contest a theory like the spiritist theory because it is not 
a fact, but an hypothesis. I could even—but I guard against this 
—qualify it as absurd; but I cannot contest that there are mate- 
rializations. Without citing the experiences of Crookes, of Home, 
of Husk, of Eglinton, of Mad. d’Espérance, I have seen with 
Eusapia, Marthe Béraud, Bougik, Klusky, too many phenomena 
of telekinesis, under irreproachable conditions, for any doubt 
still to be in my mind. 

As I said just now in speaking of cryptesthesia, (knowledge 
of reality by ways other than the normal sensorial ways) that 
cryptesthesia is an indisputable fact, so I say that telekinesis and 
ectoplasma, that is to say the exteriorisation of mechanical forces, 
is a splendid proved fact, which it is not possible to call in 
question. 

But it is well understood that I do not go beyond this. These 
facts which I record and which I state, cryptesthesia, and tel- 
ekinesis,—I set them down without inferring anything else except 
their reality. I make no incursion into metaphysics or morals. 
It is not very satisfactory but it is prudent. One cannot make 
me infer, either in objective metapsychics or in subjective meta- 
psychics, anything else than the reality of such phenomena. For 
I am religiously faithful to the methods of my illustrious masters, 
Claude Bernard and Pasteur, who banished theories. ‘ When 
you enter into your laboratory”, said Claude Bernard to his 
pupils, “ leave hypotheses with your overcoat in the antechamber ; 
but you can reclaim them on leaving.” 

Very well! when it is a question of hypotheses as fragile as 
those of the two metapsychics, I prefer, in leaving the laboratory, 
not to reclaim them. 

On the other hand, my respect for experience, the sovereign 
mistress, is so profound that I never refuse to repudiate anything 
when experience has spoken. 

If one reflect upon the many confirmations to which the ecto- 
plasma of Eusapia have given place, one is astonished to see the 
doubts that they have provoked. Scientists of all countries, 
France and Italy, the United States and England, Germany and 
Russia, Holland and Spain have turned her about, this poor Eu- 
Sapia, in every manner, and they have all, finally, if they have 
prolonged their study at all, concluded that these phenomena were 
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authentic, and that there are by mechanisms, evidently still mys- 
terious, outer projections of certain mechanical forces acting 
upon exterior objects. 

And this is all that we wish to say of it; for from our anthro- 
pomorphic point of view, all these ectoplasma are prodigiously 
stupid; more stupid perhaps—and it is not saying little—than 
the communications which the subjective metapsychical powers 
give us. 

The furniture which is moved, the hands which the persons 
present, the lights which show themselves, the veils which move 
themselves, this is all that objective metapsychics gives us. It is 
very deceptive. For the recognitions of departed individuals, 
despite certain testimonies as sincere as credulous, are incoherent. 
Ectoplasma give us, no more than cryptesthesia, any proof of 
survival. These are phenomena, facts for which plain confirma- 
tion should suffice. 

* * & 

In speaking thus I run the risk of distressing those who see in 
the phenomena of metapsychics other things than scientific truths 
still refractory to any conclusions. Assuredly I would be very 
desirous of presenting an hypothesis or hypotheses; but I have 
not this courage! I go even further: I imagine, in effect, that if 
metapsychics has not progressed more, it is the fault of method. 
It has been made an ardent religion instead of a science cold and 
humble. It has not been approached with the impartiality that is 
suitable in the presence of facts. When I record the contractions 
of the heart of a frog, I have no other care than to obtain an exact 
transcription of the diverse phases of the systole; and I do not ask 
myself what therapeutics and hygiene are going to be able to de- 
duce from this cardiograph. It is a question of finding out, it is 
a question of knowing; remote conclusions would harm the de- 
tailed study that I undertake; one is lost, if in an analysis of 
phenomena he searches for anything else than the profound knowl- 
edge of this phenomenon. 

Where should we be in chemistry if chemists, instead of using 
balances and spectroscopes, had descanted on the origin of atoms? 

To think of consequences, of conclusions, of deductions of an 
experience, is directly to introduce a disturbing element which 
paralyses all precise determinations. If Roentgen, in studying 
the X-rays had been preoccupied to know what help he would give 
to surgery and medical diagnosis, he would not have discovered 
anything at all. If in studying the chlorine-compounds of for- 
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myl, Soubeiran had sought for some chemical substance to sup- 
press pain, he would not have discovered chloroform. 

Truth is sufficient in itself. Lucet ipsa per se. 

So may I be permitted to recommend to spiritists to set aside 
all sentimental considerations, all religious mysticism. In study- 
ing the geological periods of the earth, if one is a serious scientist, 
one does not go to seek for inspiration in Genesis; it is necessary 
to study rocks and fossils without having any consideration for 
the verses of the Bible. But unfortunately many spiritist papers 
are invaded by demi-religious predications which I regret enor- 
mously because they abolish scientific serenity. 

When one experiments one must not concern himself with 
Aristotle and the Bible, nor even with Newton and Laplace. In 
the presence of a fact, it is necessary to forget everything else in 
order to see only the fact itself; it is necessary to analyse it in all 
its conditions, without preconceived idea, without prejudice, with- 
out desire to obtain such or such result; for the only result which 
interests is to discover some fragment of the truth. 

The true scientist must be profoundly indifferent to public 
opinion. 

For my part I do not seek either to convince the incredulous 
or to make proselytes. I do not feel myself of the temperament of 
an apostle; curious problems are before me, I seek to resolve them 
by the surest way and this is my only concern. 

There is one person whom I wish to convince, it is myself. I 
sacrifice nothing to others, and when, after minute and attentive 
study, I have been able to convince this person, that is to say to 
convince myself, by great reinforcement of rigorous demonstra- 
tions and precise documentations, that satisfies me. I ask nothing 
more. I leave the incompetent, the ignorants, the mystics, the 
skeptics to repeat the same objections and the same pleasantries ; 
to reproduce imperturbably the same lying legends. My own 
testimony is sufficient for me. 

There is perhaps a certain pride in having this disdain for 
criticism; but, in such matters, the criticisms, except for rare 
exceptions, are so insufficient that it would be wrong to dwell upon 
them. 

Sir Oliver Lodge, my illustrious friend, has said to his col- 
leagues of the University these profound words: “'To deny cer- 
tain evident phenomena is to lower oneself.” Certainly. The 
phenomena of cryptesthesia and of telekinesis are so numerous and 
so evident that really to deny them is to lower oneself. 
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To each one his réle. Mine is thankless. It is that of an 
exclusive server of facts. I have feared hasty generalisations 
although I have comprehended very sincerely all their interest, 
but interesting as are these generalisations, these deductions, they 
seem to me fragile. And so I do not fear to repeat myself—let us 
await that which the future will bring us. 


* * * 


In effect, to look upon it coldly, the spiritist theory is poor 
enough, it is in accordance with the idea of the old Egyptians and 
of savage tribes. To continue after death the same paltry intel- 
lectual existence that animates us during life is miserable enough ; 
it is, even, not seductive enough. 

I have such faith in science; its progress is so vast and so 
rapid that the children of our children will certainly discover 
much better. I have no less hope than the spiritist ; but my hopes 
are that there will be a new theory very different from the present 
spiritist theory, a theory which will not be the spiritist theory, a 
theory which will be the theory X, a theory of which I do not at 
all foresee the modality, but which will light, in a new day, all 
these phenomena which stir us. 

Consequently I do not conclude by any dogmatical affirmation. 
My only practical, imperative and formal conclusion is that it is 
necessary to work still and always, to redouble both rigor and 
audacity. It is necessary to have enthusiasm, but an enthusiasm 
which will attach itself to research and not to theory. The har- 
vest will be finer than that which in our most rash dreams we have 
been able to hope. 











IS THE POSSESSION OF “PSYCHICAL” 
FACULTY PATHOLOGICAL? 


BY WALTER FRANKLIN PRINCE 


(Continued from August) 


That psychism in the individual may be so cultivated and 
driven to extremes as to work mischief and even disaster, is ad- 
mitted. But any faculty of the human mind may be so abused, 
and any pursuit may be carried to such irrational lengths as to 
bring about cases of damage and disaster. Men have gone insane 
over inventions, broken down from over study, been made mad by 
maternity, permanently injured the heart by athletics, died from 
eating fish, yet no one urges that inventing, study, motherhood, 
exercise or fish should be abjured. Let us clarify our thinking 
and keep it consistent. Elsewhere we say it is the abuse and not 
the use that is dangerous. It almost seems as though the im- 
portance of a factor in human nature were in proportion to its 
liability of going wrong. There is no more important instinct 
than that of love between the sexes, and there is none which 
creates such a mass of troubles and tragedies. It is the force, 
ofttimes working through tortuous processes, which causes a 
large percentage of cases of insanity. It is possible to indulge in 
‘lights of imagination to a dangerous extent, and probable that 
some young people have allowed themselves to live so much in an 
unreal world as to unfit themselves for their actual environment. 
Yet imagination under restraint is a joy and a stimulus, the 
handmaid of the arts and even, as Tyndall has shown us, of sci- 
ence itself. Antecedently, one would expect that excessive in- 
dulgence in the psychical tendencies might lead to harmful con- 
sequences ini some cases, even to insanity. And there is no doubt 
that this is a fact, but the provable cases of an extreme sort are 
few. When the psychiatrist thinks otherwise, judging by his 
contacts with the insane, he is simply observing the symptoms, 
guessing at their origins, and generally putting the wagon before 
the horse. Exactly as the delusion that one is being tormented 
by an enemy, who from a distance reads his thoughts or sends him 
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abusive wireless messages or keeps him under hypnotic influence, 
is seldom caused by the study of telepathy, wireless telegraphy 
or hypnotism, but is a parasitic growth in the mind already de- 
ranged from one cause or another, so the insane person who con- 
verses, as he thinks, with spirits or writes automatically, was 
seldom made insane by belief in spirit communication or the prac- 
tice of automatism. 





I say seldom, not never. I have started scores of persons in 
automatic writing and have yet to get news of a single case in 
which any apparent mischief resulted to mind, body or morals. 
But there are persons who, because of their threatening neurotic 
tendencies, I would hesitate to induct into such practices, and I 
always give rules and specific warnings against excessive and en- 
thusiastic automatism. Yet there have come to my attention 
hysterics and psychasthenics whom, because psychism seemed al- 
ready to be manifesting in irregular and disorderly fashion as if 
rebelling against restraint, and at times with evidential results 
arguing for a real psychism, I have for therapeutic purposes in- 
ducted into automatic deliverance. One was a lady of standing 
and intellect, who came to me in some obscure mental-emotional 
condition which reacted upon her body, produced a veiled ap- 
pearance of the eyes, a sallowness of face and a general feeling of 
physical wrongness. After employing the usual psychological- 
analytical methods at a number of interviews I concluded to test 
her for automatic writing, thinking by this means I might tap her 
subconsciousness and get data on the assumed submerged com- 
plexes. She had never done it, but the hand leaped at the paper 
like a wolf at a lamb, and her body convoluted like a snake while 
her lips assured me “ My mind is perfectly calm, it is not J that 
is doing this.”” She rose from her chair with the veiled look gone 
from her eyes, with color in her cheeks, and she has been well ever 
since. It is difficult to understand how anything which produces 
pronouncedly beneficial effects upon health in some cases could be 
essentially pathological. 

But does not automatic writing and do not most if not all 
forms of psychism involve dissociation? Even so. At this point 
some learned specialists would think that I had surrendered my 
whole contention, for dissociation, they hold, is always patho- 
logical. This generalization I regard as a mistaken one. Our 
psychology is yet a new science and a new science is always try- 
ing to pack into the uniformities of a too narrow theory facts 
which are too complex to be so disposed of. This was the case 
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with the doctrine of evolution as enunciated by Darwin and is 
proving true of psycho-analysis as first propounded by Freud. 
The cases of disintegrated personality most powerfully focus 
the attention, and next those of the borderland of hysteria and 
hypnosis. We are apt to forget the useful part that dissociation 
plays in our ordinary normal lives. There is dissociation in 
reverie, giving us restful states, in day-dreaming not far removed 
irom sleep-dreaming, in flights of imagination which stimulate to 
creative effort, in busily talking while the unregarded hands still 
play a piano, in taking out a key and unlocking a door while one’s 
attention remains busy with a newspaper, in walking rapidly and 
avoiding rough places in the path while one is deeply engrossed in 
a scientific problem, in a million instances of multiple activity. 
No amount of twaddle about unconscious cerebration or ganglia 
can obliterate the fact that to perform an intelligent act intel- 
ligence must be called into play, and that if that part of our in- 
telligence of which we are aware is not responsible some other 
part must be. So far as we do subconscious thinking, it is dis- 
sociated thinking. This dissociation may consist, as it normally 
does, simply in a subliminal thought stream, or the subliminal 
stream may become self-conscious and acquire the status of a per- 
sonality, or, in extreme cases, this personality may advance be- 
yond the threshold and assume temporary solitary dominion— 
there is every possible gradation. Only in the extreme forms is 
dissociation pathological, nor is this an exceptional fact. Any 
species of mental functioning, if it, as it were, breaks loose from 
its coérdinations, and goes on a rampage, is pathological. But 
it is in the very nature of the machine that we should be sub- 
consciously thinking, and that the products of this dissociated 
mental activity should constantly be bubbling up and enriching 
the supraliminal stream. If one dreamed but a few times in a 
lifetime he might think himself temporarily deranged; but dreams, 
products of a consciousness dissociated from that of our waking 
hours, are normal activities. Only a few of them, probably those 
when we are near the waking point, ever become known to the us 
of which we are aware. Rarely, when one is awake, one who 
watches himself narrowly can trace a subconscious mental act. 
I sometimes make puns in my dreams. If I narrate these dream 
products, it sometimes rouses another sleeping effort of the same 
sort. Once in my life I became aware of such an effort on the 
part of the subliminal self after and probably in consequence 
cf the same stimulus. It was not long after I had related some 
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of my dream puns that, in the daytime and wide awake, I hap- 
pened to remark to a lady in the office (Miss Tubby) that a 
friend of mine had referred to Professor John Dyneley Prince as 
the man who studied monkey language. I added that of course 
she meant Professor Garner. This was all that I had any inten- 
tion of saying but I found my lips going on mechanically, while 
they curved in a broad smile, “ I suppose the connection is that 
Prince is instructor in Semitic languages.” And then the smile 
faded out and I looked out of the window puzzled to account for 
my involuntary grin or to make out any sense in what I had just 
said. I was as ignorant of my meaning, for the moment, as the 
most obtuse hearer could be. The idea was just coming up above 
the threshold, in another moment I would have given expression 
to it, when the lady said “ O, I see, Simian.” A poor pun, but 
such as it was it had been achieved in a dissociated part of my 
consciousness, which had actually enjoyed its humor and ex- 
pressed it in my face while my conscious self was without com- 
prehension of either the pun or the smile. 

Essentially this sort of thing is going on all the time, only it 
is generally impossible to prove a concrete case,—the mechanism 
is concealed, we simply find new and useful thoughts popping into 
our minds apparently from nowhere. And on all sorts of oc: 
casions and in all sorts of emergencies dissociational devices nor 
mally serve us. There are even ways by which they may be culti- 
vated to advantage. Henry Ward Beecher said that when he 
made his famous wartime speeches in England, contending against 
and conquering mobs by his imperturbable oratory, he often was 
in a singular state of mind, actually feeling as though he were 
two men, one to the left of the one on the platform and a little 
higher up, listening with curiosity and interest to what that fel- 
low was saying. Here was a certain division of consciousness, a 
part watching the other which was really dominated by the sub- 
conscious with all its energy and material. Profiting by this 
case I have taught persons who suffered from one or another 
species of inhibition to find deliverance by cultivating a like de- 
gree and kind of dissociation. A young woman complained that 
after she had learned a piano composition so that she could play 
it without error when alone, she would stumble and break down in 
the presence of her teacher, and yet her receiving a scholarship 
in a pipe organ school depended in part on her piano rendition. 
She was instructed to imagine, after she had learned a piece 
thoroughly, that her hands were playing of themselves while she 
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—her conscious mind—was simply listening with interest and 
admiration ; likewise imagining that her teacher, or later, a large 
audience was present; finally to do the same in the presence of 
others. The device of cultivating a degree of dissociation was 
successful and she got the scholarship. So a man, who had an 
inhibition of speech when talking before people, was induced to 
practice, while alone, talking and at the same time imagining that 
his lips were doing the talking and were conversing with someone 
and that he was listening with interest and pride to what his lips 
said. Again there was relief. 

The views in regard to the healthfulness of the part which 
psychism may play in the human economy which I have gradually 
formed from the study of actual cases are so admirably sup- 
ported by Dr. T. W. Mitchell, an eminent English physician and 
psychologist, that I can do no better than to quote them. 

** Even if it cannot be maintained that dissociation is ever a 
wholly beneficial process, it is noteworthy that even in admittedly 
hysterical dissociation we sometimes find evidence of increased 
capacity in some directions combined with disabilities in other 
directions; but it is the disabilities and not the unusual abilities 
that justify the diagnosis of hysteria. And we may get dissocia- 
tions in which the disabilities are negligible and the enhanced 
powers or the unusual modes of functioning are the only notice- 
able features. 

“In illustration of this, reference may be made to the con- 
siderable number of persons who have the power of producing 
automatic writing. Such ‘automatic’ activities must be re- 
garded as the work of dissociated states of consciousness. We 
cannot look upon them as true automatisms; such a view seems 
quite untenable. Nor can we regard them as being evidence of 
hysteria, for the persons who can produce automatic script are 
often far from being hysterical in any useful sense of the word. 

“There is, moreover, a considerable body of evidence in sup- 
port of the belief that dissociated activities of this kind are some- 
times accompanied by the manifestation of supernormal powers, 
such as telepathy or those mediumistic phenomena which are 
thought by some people to afford proof of spirit communication. 

“If we accept the possibility of telepathy, and if we find that 
telepathy is observed in connection with dissociated states more 
frequently than with states in which no dissociation is suspected, 
we must conclude that we have here an instance of dissociation 
leading to enhancement of the natural powers. Whether such 
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manifestations of supernormal powers are necessarily accom- 
panied by defects in other directions must be determined em- 
pirically ; we are not entitled to conclude on theoretical grounds 
that it must be so. And we know that in individual instances of 
automatic writers or trance mediums, it is often extremely difficult 
to justify any such conclusion. They may seem to be as well 
adapted to life as their fellows. 

“ Here, moreover, comes in the question of our knowledge of 
the environment to which man has to adjust himself. If there is 
a transcendental world and if these dissociated states are a 
means of getting into relation with it, we should perhaps regard 
these individuals, in this respect at least, as being more fully 
adjusted to their environment than ordinary men and women are.” 

The above passage is from a long article entitled “ The Doris 
Fischer Case of Multiple Personality, in the English Proceedings, 
Part 99, pp. 47-48. Doris herself is a living refutation of the 
doctrine that psychism, although it involves a degree of dissocia- 
tion is, per se, pathological. When her mentality was sundered 
into five personalities and exhibited a bewildering panorama of 
bizarre abnormalities she should, if the academic theories are true, 
have been an ideal subject for mediumship. Why not, if medium- 
ship is solely a drama of secondary personalities? Here not only 
did the personalities function subliminally, but they also came to 
the top in full control. Certainly “ Margaret ” did not lack in 
imagination or in ability to express her dramatic fancies about 
fairies and so on. But only stray gleams of psychism were mani- 
fested in this disintegrated state. There were incidents of an 
evidential character, suggesting telepathy, a vision called her 
home to her dying mother, and a few times there was a feeling 
that the dead mother was near, and that is about all. When the 
case neared cure “ Sleeping Margaret ” claimed that she was a 
guardian spirit. And as she neared normality in every other 
respect automatic writing had its faint beginnings. It was not 
until some time after “ Margaret” and “Sick Doris” and 
** Sleeping Real Doris ” had departed forever, that an inclination 
to sleep during automatic writing spontaneously began, and not 
until many more weeks had passed was trance first achieved. 
These phenomena involved dissociation, and the reader may be 
sure that I watched with an eagle eye, fully aware of the the- 
oretical danger that a return to something like the former state 
might be a result. But all the while, as the new psychism de 
veloped, the new normality ripened and solidified. There has not 
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been a momentary recrudescence of the vanished personalities, 
nor a threatening symptom, since “ Margaret” vanished on 
April 19, 1914, nine years ago. Doris has maintained superior 
health and stability of mind and body, is happy, optimistic, not 
in the least a mystic, practical and diligent. None would ever 
dream that she had been the subject of so strange a past. Her 
interest in matters of psychical research is mostly vicarious, she 
talks no twaddle and says exceedingly little on subjects related 
to psychical research, her life being full of other things. Yet 
she can. usually sit down to an experiment, fall gently asleep and 
write what she has no memory of; she can see visions in a glass 
ball; she sometimes sees apparitions and has other odd experi- 
ences. Some of her writing is evidential, though much does not 
even purport to be, some of her crystal visions and other me- 
diumistic experiences have been evidential in a high degree. In 
brief, when Doris was plainly dissociated in an abnormal way and 
degree she gave little manifestation of psychism; as she pro- 
gressed toward normality by every definition except one which 
begs the question, a true psychism began to develop; and now, at 
her acme of physical and mental well-being, she is strongly psy- 
chical and gives evidence from time to time of the supernormal. 
This case aptly illustrates Dr. Mitchell’s discerning observations. 

And it is almost amusing to see Lombroso pointing to the 
peculiar states of consciousness whereby certain men have reached 
their products of genius, and seemingly deploring them as ab- 
normalities. When, if one has an eye for the appearance of facts 
rather than the rigid uniformities of a theory, they would rather 
seem to be supernormalities. “ Haydn attributed the conception 
of the Creation to a mysterious grace from on high. ‘ When my 
work does not advance’ he said, ‘I retire to the oratory with my 
rosary and say an Ave; immediately ideas come to me.’” “ Na- 
poleon said that the fate of battles was the result of an instant, 
of a latent thought; the decisive moment appeared; the spark 
burst forth, and one was victorious.” ‘ Mozart confessed [mark 
the word “ confessed,” as though it were a disgrace] that musical 
ideas were aroused in him, even apart from his will, like dreams.” 
“ Hoffmann often said to his friends, ‘ When I compose I sit down 
to the piano, shut my eyes and play what I hear.’” “ Lamartine 
often said, ‘It is not I who think; my ideas think for me.’” In 
Alfieri, Goethe and Ariosto, creation was instantaneous, often be- 
ing produced on awaking. Many of Goethe’s poems were pro- 
duced in a state bordering upon somnambulism.” Klopstock, 
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Voltaire, Seckendorf and Coleridge had similar experiences. 
Newton and Cardan resolved problems in dreams. “ Martini 
really saw the pictures he imagined. One day, some one having 
come between him and the hallucination, he asked this person to 
move so that he might go on with the picture.”” Dickens heard 
his characters speak. Tissot painted some of his greatest Biblical 
pictures from visions as clear as reality. Who would not will- 
ingly undergo periods of such “ degeneration” in order to get 
such results. Are we not, in these instances of the psychism of 
genius, perhaps witnessing higher adjustments, mechanisms of 
dissociation for highest utility? 

The more closely I am able to inspect and the farther I trace 
into its ramifications the psychic faculty which is either eviden- 
tial or useful, the more clearly it appears that this faculty per se, 
is neither pathological nor in its regulated and rational exercise 
does it even tend to mental or physical degeneration. 


THE CASE OF THE INTELLECTUAL 
MEDIUMSHIP OF PROFESSOR 
SAN TOLIQUIDO 


BY GUSTAVE GELEY, M. D. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE Revve MerapsycuiavE BY Mme. 
DERIEUX AND THE EDITOR 


(Continued from June) 
SYNTHETIC STUDY 


In spite of their apparent logic, the preceding arguments (to 
which we could add still others) do not carry definitive and con- 
clusive conviction. Why? 

Simply because they are arguments of the analytical order. 

In philosophy, all interpretation based on a purely analytical 
process is immediately subject to caution. 

To take facts or a series of facts, to analyse them and dissect 
them, or to study their isolated light, without seeing as a whole, 
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is more often, from the philosophic point of view, to do a work 
sterile and vain. 

It is easy to show that, if one considers the observations of 
Professor Santoliquido in block, in a synthetic manner, the im- 
pression is altogether different. The spirit hypothesis, eliminated 
in the analytic systematization, imposes itself, not as a certitude, 
not even as a probability, but at least as a possibility, of which 
we are not able to deny the character resemblance. 

Whether the character of spirit resemblances is or is not 
illusive is to be demonstrated by weighing the evidence before 
attempting a conclusion. 

To content oneself to speak of the phenomena, to discuss 
them, or to interpret them, without taking account of the general 
spiritoid appearance that they bear, would be to denaturize them. 

This general spiritoid appearance, in a general synthetic 
examination, leads to two conclusions: 

1. All the episodes, without exception, like all the messages 
received, reveal a general directing idea. They seem to imply a 
plan, traced in advance in their grand lines, and religiously 
observed ; 

2. This directing idea is that of a mediumistic personality, 
having all the appearance of independence and autonomy. The 


characteristics of this personality are at all times original and 
permanent. 


1. THE DIRECTING IDEA AND PLAN 


This directing idea and this plan are visible from the beginning 
to the end. 

From the beginning, the mediumistic facts thrusting them- 
selves upon the attention of Professor Santoliquido were indeed 
those that struck him most forcibly. 

They seem to have been chosen and presented in a logical and 
systematic order. 

The first episode which, as the Professor reported at his second 
conference, had so great an influence upon his conversion to meta- 
psychics, is truly sensational. It was of a nature to demonstrate 
at one stroke to the Professor: 

a,—That his most secret thoughts were known to the medium- 
istic Personality, which read them in him as in an open book ; 

b,—that the Personality had nevertheless her own will and 
judgment, very distinct from the will and judgment of the Pro- 
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fessor. She appreciated things altogether differently from him, 
and made sinister predictions which were absolutely beyond the 
logical prevision of the Professor. 

c,—Later, events demonstrated that the Personality had 
reasons for doing so and that her predictions were true; con- 
sequently, that the Personality saw further and better than the 
Professor, whether she drew her conclusions from elements of 
information which escaped the latter, or whether she was endowed 
with the mysterious faculty of clairvoyance into the future. 

There was then here, for the Professor, matter for immediate 
reflection in the mento-mental communion established and demon- 
strated between the Personality and himself and later, for mature 
reflection in watching the full unfolding of the predicted events. 

Note also that the idea that the Professor ask questions was 
positively suggested by the Personality. At the first séance at 
which he assisted, the Personality said, ‘‘ He does not believe in 
my existence; he does not believe that I am able to read the 
thoughts of others.” The next day the Professor very much 
interested, asked, naturally, his seven mental questions. 

The first episode, then, was capital. The breach was open in 
the mental bastion of the Professor, and the other episodes had 
only to complete the work begun. 

The Professor knew now that the Personality was able to read 
his thought. From that she went on to prove to him that she 
knew events of which he was ignorant and had means of knowledge 
more extended than normal sensorial means; that she knew what 
the medium and the Professor did not and could not know. 

This unexpected knowledge revealed itself in most of the later 
episodes; revelations relative to the inconceivable forgetfulness 
which came near causing the failure of the Professor’s work on 
organized sanitation ; the indication that he should go immediately 
to his office, where, indeed, he was awaited with great anxiety; 
the information that he should not absent himself during a certain 
week because the President of the Council would have need of him; 
the announcement of an unexpected ministerial crisis, at the same 
time putting him on guard against a very dangerous proposition ; 
prediction of a fixed date when he would be nominated as a Coun- 
cillor of State; the foreseeing of a declaration of war between 
Italy and Austria; above all, the prediction relative to the future 
of Francois, which revealed the supreme vision of the personality 
in all its fullness. 

At the time that prediction was made, in 1914, nothing,—one 
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cannot repeat it too emphatically,—nothing could have given the 
least idea of the tragic events which were about to unfold. 
Judging by reasonable logic, by rational induction and legitimate 
hopes warranted by all circumstances, there was, on the contrary, 
every indication of a bright future. 


To foresee the dire happenings which were about to take 
place, a supreme vision like that of the Entity was necessary. 

If we look now at the following facts, those which Professor 
Santoliquido related in his lecture, we see the very special char- 
acter of the Entity wholly sustained. 


The directing idea, whether it be in the episodes or whether 
it be in the messages, remains identically the same. “ In the whole 
mediumship of Louise,” says Professor Santoliquido, “ the quality 
and the character of the messages have always been identical. 
Their intrinsic value has never varied. Always it has been like 
the examples I have read to you, like that one which says, “I 
want only you, oh my soul,” etc., which is of December, 1906. 

“ As to the origin of those messages I have nothing more to 
add to my account; I repeat that Louise has never invoked the 
communicator.” 


The general direction which the mediumship of Louise takes 
is quite marked in certain incidents which the report of the Pro- 
fessor brings us. 

“Toward the end of 1910,” he tells us in that report, “ we 
were continuously at the same point. Confronting the growing 
rarity of the messages, we conceived the idea that perhaps it 
might be well to employ our time reviewing and classifying what 
we had procured up to that time.” That project was scarcely 
formed when the following message was given: “ Wait for that 
about five years longer.” 

“Why?” we asked. Response: “ Because, then, I will give 
more important documents.” In fact those documents were given 
in 1916 and 1917. 

One sees the directing idea in the whole mediumship of Louise. 
It is found in its unchanging character. None of the events, none 
of the messages escape that general direction which reveals a firm 
will, foreseeing and sure. 

One thing succeeds another as though the totality of the 
phenomena had as a purpose the guiding of the Professor to the 
point which he finally reached: interesting himself in metapsychics 
whole-heartedly and devoting to it a large part of his activities. 
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2. PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY OF THE MEDIUMISTIC 
PERSONALITY 

The psychological study of the Personality ought to be made 
with care. We will consider successively— 

(a) The ideas and the style of the messages ; 

(b) The judgments and the sentiments contained therein. 

Ideas and Style. 

That which characterizes the messages is a great moral and 
intellectual elevation bathed in a mysticism somewhat cloudy, 
semi-pantheistic, semi-Christian. 

The style is always noble, elegant, at times rather obscure or 
a little emphatic. Sometimes it is sublime. 

There is no relation between the style and ideas of the Per- 
sonality and the style and ideas of the medium, those of the 
Professor, nor mine. 

Professor Santoliquido is exactly the opposite of mystical, 
neither has he anything of the metaphysician or of the poet. He 
never loses himself in abstractions; has no taste for the imagina- 
tive. He confines himself strictly within the domain of facts. His 
writings are precise, measured. He does not speak or write words 
except those indispensable to the expression of his thought; he 
avoids all literary or aesthetic embellishments. 

The Personality, on the contrary, thinks like a metaphysician 
or a poet and speaks like a preacher; is not a bit of a savant. 

As for the medium, the contrast is quite as marked, though 
naturally less evident. Louise has the sensibility of a good and 
intelligent woman ; but she is extremely modest. She knows herself 
to be incapable of writing in the style of the messages. She is 
not inclined to mysticism. 

The philosophic ideas of the Professor and of the medium 
were originally stamped by materialistic conviction. Neither of 
them believed in survival, and the religious question was quite 
outside of their preoccupations. 

All in all, the mediumistic Personality is as different from 
them as it is possible to imagine. 

As to myself, the readers of my book, “ From the Unconscious 
to the Conscious,” will recognize at once the difference between 
my thought and that of the Personality. The style of the latter 
is not in the least like mine. 

Judgments and Sentiments. 

There is a marked difference in style and ideas between the 
personality, the medium and the experimenters. It is even greater 
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in the domain of sentiments, in judgment about things and events. 
These divergences naturally struck the Professor and he makes 
an effort to bring them out. 

It is noteworthy that to everything concerning professional 
and scientific matters the Personality seems indifferent. Never a 
word of counsel nor the least advice. For example: the Professor 
was giving himself heart and soul to the preparation of an Inter- 
national Sanitation Conference which he judged of the highest 
importance. The Personality wrote disdainfully: “ The affairs 
of the Professor are looked upon favorably. I am glad for his 
sake. I say for his sake, because as for myself, I think Inter- 
national conferences ought, from now on, to be held for more 
important subjects.” 

The same as to the responsibilities and burdens of he war. 
“Tt seems to me indispensable,” writes the Doctor, “ to bring out 
the contrast between the mental and moral state of the medium 
during those years of anguish and the moral and mental state 
revealed in the communications.” 

It seemed as though the messages were inspired by an intelli- 
gence that judged things from an entirely different standpoint 
from ours and planned entirely above our cares, our fears and our 
hopes. The result was that each message, from that point of 
view, was a great disappointment to the medium and to me. We 
hoped, we solicited with all the force of our souls a word of 
encouragement or of hope, and that word never came, never. 

The same is to be remarked even in the case of family mourn- 
ing. In 1918, the medium lost her oldest son, whom she adored. 
Since then, never, in the messages has come a word of consolation. 
During all that unhappy period of her existence she could not 
count on the least aid through any tender sentiment of the Per- 
sonality. 

In short, the Personality was entirely uninterested, indifferent 
to all that which, to the medium, was of supreme importance. 

Even the philosophical view she did not deign to discuss. 
Remark, for example, that lesson inflicted on the experimenters on 
the subject of their demand for further identification. From the 
beginning, the Personality has affirmed an autonomous existence. 
Being asked to define more precisely or to renew the affirmation, 
it said simply, “ My dears, I pity you! I bless you.” It was 
clear that no new affirmation would be forthcoming, and that it 
would be useless to urge more than had been given at first. 

Is it possibie to draw from the analytical and synthetic study 
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of the case brought to us by Professor Santoliquido a formal and 
definite conclusion? Evidently not. The discussion between 
partisans of the spirit hypothesis and partisans of the subcon- 
scious hypothesis might go on for an eternity without profit. It 
is not our intention to take part in it. 

We have wished merely to show that it is really not enough to 
say: “ Everything can be explained by the subconscious faculties 
of the medium.” Strictly speaking, that is true; but it is no less 
true that we are not dealing now with a lot of disjointed episodes 
and disordered manifestations. A firm tie binds all these mani- 
festations and episodes together. A will comes in to prepare, 
foresee, realize. That firm will has an end in view, plans, has its 
own ideas. These ideas, these ends, these plans, reveal themselves 
little by little, seeming to have existed from the beginning, and 
not to have left anything to chance. 

Taken all together, everything happens as though the phe- 
nomena were due to a very characteristic personality, and as 
though that personality had indeed an autonomous existence as 
it has affirmed, distinct from that of the medium and from that 
of the experimenters. 

Undoubtedly that impression may be false, but it has the 
merit of being clear and precise. With that hypothesis, all is 
simple and plain. Outside of that hypothesis the general expla- 
nation of Professor Santoliquido’s case, if one is not willing to 
cover up the facts with a label, if one goes to the bottom of 
things,—is one that is extremely complicated. A single hypoth- 
esis is not all that is necessary and sufficient for it. A series of 
hypotheses would be required, none of which is demonstrated, all 
of which would be unlikely. 

Ist. Hypothesis of a subconscious personality of the medium 
having nothing to do with the sentiments and ideas of the con- 
scious personality. 

2nd. Hypothesis of a telepathic communication, very power- 
ful, between the Professor and the medium. 

3rd. Hypothesis of telepathetic communication, not only 
between the Professor and the medium, but also between the 
medium and divers persons often unknown to the latter: Francois, 
the unknown visitor who had come to ask for a recommendation: 
the careless employee who forgot a most important document 
which had been entrusted to him, leaving it in his port-folio; the 
President of the Council who makes an unforeseen decision to 
have the Professor called, in a manner quite unexpected; the 
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personage who was going to make the Professor a dangerous 
proposition, etc. It no longer acts like telepathy between two 
persons united by ties of friendship but as a sort of universal 
telepathy exercised upon all those who come in contact with the 
medium : 

Take this, for example: Try to explain in a precise and de- 
tailed manner the episode of the document forgotten in the port- 
folio. We see the complication we must face. 

a. The Professor receives the subtle impressions, which had 
escaped his conscious attention, about the forgetfulness of his 
employee. 

b. These subtle impressions pass into the subconscious mind 
of the Professor and are registered. 

c. The subconscious mind of the medium, by telepathy, reads 
them in the subconscious mind of the Professor. 

d. Being in possession of the information, the subconscious- 
ness of the medium divines the truth, gives it by table-tipping and 
makes it enter the conscious mind of the Professor. 

It is already very complicated ; but if, now, in place of a single 
episode, we look at the quantity and the truth of the facts re- 
ported by the Professor, the complexities of the subconscious 
explanations have truly no limit. 

As one of our correspondents recently wrote us, (Mr. M. 
Baddeley, Glyn Mansions, Addison Bridge, London W. 14): It 
must be admitted that “ The subconscious mind of the medium 
draws from the consciousness of the experimenter all the material 
necessary to create a true dramatic representation, then, by the 
wonderful power of lucidity, searches in the subconsciousness of 
other persons whom it does not know, and divines things which 
nobody knows; it must be admitted also that this omniscient sub- 
consciousness of the medium knows how to make a just and correct 
choice among all the elements lying in the subconsciousness of 
other individuals. 

“ That is not all: the réle of the medium, we know, is a passive 
role. The medium in telepathic experiences is a passive ‘ receiver.’ 
The active réle, therefore, will be played by the experimenter. 
It will be the subconscious of the latter that will create in reality, 
wholly; and the Personality plays the part in the drama destined 
for mediumistic representation, whether it searches among its own 
hidden memories, or whether it draws from the subconsciousness 
of other persons. Then, that Personality created, that collection 
made, it must convey them telepathically to the medium. The 
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latter then brings to light, during the séance, all that which has 
been furnished to him unconsciously by the experimenter, to the 
great astonishment of the latter’s conscious self!” 

That complication is truly disconcerting and hardly probable. 
It should be added that one cannot comprehend in the least why 
and to what end there should be these deceptions of the Subcon- 
scious vis-a-vis with the Conscious in everything concerning the 
spirit hypothesis. Why! the subconscious has marvelous capaci- 
ties, which we have shown. It can do everything and knows every- 
thing. But upon one point it deceives itself or it deceives us: 
that is about its own real nature. Why that gross and continual 
error? Why that inexplicable lie? 

Let us mark well the fact that there is here no question what- 
ever of clear automatism, or of lucid automatism. We have seen 
that the Personality has initiative, will, critical ability. It com- 
municates what it wishes to communicate and nothing else. One 
recalls these restrictions from the beginning of the message: “ I 
know what I ought to keep to myself.” These restrictions would 
be incomprehensible, if the question were of automatism, were it 
not that they explain themselves by the fact of a selection made 
by a free and reflecting intelligence. Why and how, we ask again, 
should that free, reflective, vast, and lucid intelligence deceive 
itself or lie about the question of identity? 

It has shown that we can have confidence in it. When, then, 
it affirms solemnly its autonomous existence, it becomes truly diffi- 
cult to deny systematically that existence. A doubt, at the least, 
a very serious doubt, is forced upon the most determined adver- 
saries of the spirit hypothesis. 

That, it seems to me, is the only conclusion one could come to, 
scientifically. 








SECOND SITTING WITH MISS M. BELLE 
CROSS * 


BY FREDERICK EDWARDS 


Time. 5.40 p. m., Memorial Day, May 30, 1923. 
Pxiace. Guest room, Miss Cross’s residence, Blue Ridge Summit, 


Pa. 

Sirrer. Frederick Edwards. Verbatim notes taken during the 
sitting. 

Mepium. Miss Cross is a psychic, in private life, and asks no 
fee. 


CIRCUMSTANCES 


My first sitting with Miss Cross, in New York, on Friday, 
April 20th, was published in the Journal for July. I did not see 
her afterwards and left New York for Boston on Sunday, April 
22nd. On Tuesday, April 24th my wife had her sitting with Mrs. 
Grant, in Boston. This was published in August. 

We reached home on April 25th and for a month were all 
extremely busy with the spring work. 

On Friday, May 25th, I left again, arriving in New York 
on Sunday, the 27th; and in York, Pa., on the evening of the 
same day. 

On Tuesday, May 29th, I had the operator call up Blue Ridge 
Summit and got in touch with Miss Cross. She told me that she 
had just come to open her summer house and rather demurred 
when I asked for an interview the next day, saying that she had 
engaged charwomen to come and clean, and would be much too 
busy and upset domestically to be able to think of psychics. But 
at last she consented. 

I told her that I was in York; but not where, or what my 
business was. I also informed her that I would come by train, 
reaching the Summit at noon; but I afterwards changed my 
plans, without notifying her. 

York and Blue Ridge Summit are about sixty miles apart, in 
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southern Pennsylvania. A railway connects them, but there is 
practically no close bond between the two places. York is the 
busy county seat of York County; Blue Ridge Summit is a moun- 
tain resort, tucked away in the southwest corner of Adams 
county, and having much more direct relations with Washington 
and Baltimore, from both of which it is not much farther than it 
is from York. 


MENTAL BACKGROUNDS 


My contact with psychics ceased when I left Mrs. Grant 
in Boston. I typed the sittings with her and Miss Cross and 
that was the end of it. There was no correspondence and to the 
best of my knowledge neither of them knew my identity nor where 
I lived. I had disappeared from their horizons. 

On the other hand my interest in the business side of psy- 
chical research had suddenly very much increased. I had done 
what I could during my stay in New York, but my contacts left 
very much to be desired. In my home I was quite remote from 
the scene, with only three mails a week, and these had been sus- 
pended for a part of the time by floods. Many of my problems 
were quite perplexing; and, as I had no secretary, I had been 
compelled to spend almost all my days at my desk. This was a 
new experience and should have graven itself deeply in my con- 
sciousness. 

There were, on the other hand, all the cares of opening up 
a place and getting it going, after one of the hardest winters 
ever known. I was ably assisted by my family and a man, who 
relieved me from the most of the work, but it seemed as if almost 
every kind of practical and domestic problem arose in some form 
or other. 

All this is of no interest to the public; but it is of the great- 
est interest if telepathy from the sitter is of very much moment 
in mediumistic phenomena. Dr. Hyslop and other investigators 
have not believed that it was, where there was genuine medium- 
ship. Neither do I; not because I have any preconceived opin- 
ions, but because my experience teaches me so. But so long as 
the public says “ telepathy from the sitter” every time it reads 
evidence of genuine supernormal phenomena, so long will it be 
necessary to report in detail what were the actual absorptions, 
obligations, and interests of the sitter previous to the sitting. 
Most people are modest about this and do not tell what they 
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have been thinking and doing, because it is their own private 
affair. This is a mistake. For some time to come it should be 
carefully reported and studied until we learn whether it is actu- 
ally a factor of any importance. 

Such then were my dominant thoughts and emotions before I 
left home,—the business of the American Society and some very 
peculiarly personal problems connected with it; and then our own 
domestic concerns, which, in spite of their trivial character, fill 
so large a portion in the lives of all of us. 

Later, there was the pageant of travel,—from where I live to 
Boston ; steamer to New York, through the Cape Cod canal, with 
a lovely early morning down the Sound. Sunday in New York 
with Miss Tubby, and a flying visit with Mr. Baldwin to see a 
house suitable for our headquarters; the afternoon through New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania and York at night. 

This was followed by two days of strenuous work at our 
printers’, meeting the staff, going over the plant, taking stocks of 
everything on hand pertaining to the Society; figuring costs; 
looking over the June proofs; writing; such were my long days 
and vivid impressions. 

There is in York a literary and philosophical club of a dozen 
professional men, which meets once a month for a dinner, followed 
by a paper and discussion. On Tuesday evening I was their 
guest and the subject was Psychical Research. On Wednesday 
morning three of them, lawyers, drove me to Gettysburg, and we 
spent some time on the quiet battlefield, moving slowly along the 
Confederate and Union lines and pausing for a little while at the 
cemetery, where the red, white and blue flags, close set in the 
sward, looked like beds of hyacinths. 

Never shall I forget this morning,—the drive along the his- 
toric York turnpike, through the villages with their stir of 
patriotic preparation for the afternoon; the Sabbath of the bat- 
tlefield, with brown thrashers singing in the osage quicksets and 
the veeries echoeing like memories in the haunted aisles of the 
hollows. What emotions swept me as I thought of other battle- 
fields far away and all the mute glory of the sacrifice that made 
the soul of America. 

Such was my mental background when we drove into Blue 
Ridge Summit a little after noon. We found Miss Cross with 
three women, turning her house upside down. She manifested a 
little consternation when she saw four men instead of one; but 
dinner was arranged for us. I excused myself from introducing 
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my friends and I was still “ Dr. Brown,” a name that I had 
laughingly given myself, or she had given me, in New York. 

A little after three, my friends departed, leaving me to spend 
the night. Miss Cross went back to her women, while I took a 
nap. At five-forty she was ready for our first sitting. We had 
another later in the evening, and a third early in the morning, 
before breakfast. 

Apologies are due for this prolix introduction which need not 
always be of such length; but it is necessary to remind the stu- 
dent very frequently and in detail what rich personal back- 
grounds sitters bring with them as possible factors in the involved 
psychological problem. 


TEAT 
PART I 
A-1 
Medium. (after a pause) I get the impression of a little boy 
of from five to seven years old, running down hill, in the country, 
to a stream, with a willow tree beside it. 
It is a spot he was very fond of. 
I see an old milk house, with crocks and pans. 
It is an incline that he runs down and around, to where the 
tree comes in. 
It is a memory picture to someone and happiness to the one 
to remember. 


2 








He is a child of two personalities 
serious at times. 

His mother would look at him, and, wondering, say,—* He is 
solemn enough to be his own grandfather.” Yet there is so much 
life in him too. 


of laughter—and yet, so 


3 
There is a lot of water there—a spring and a pool of water. 
It is a place where he could fish. 
I see little minnows darting back and forth. 
He remembers them... and a great big fish. ( Pause 


B-1 


It is like something I have known . . . not in life. 
But they have touched me in spirit. 
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2 
A laugh comes at that! 
“ What do you know about life on your side? We know life!” 


3 
A young man, erect, tosses me this question, laughingly,— 
* What do you know about life?” 


PART II 


A-1 
Then I get that terrible sense of depression, as if I were en- 
veloped in darkness . . . blackness . . 
It is curious... 
It is like putting my hand out into soot . . . black, dark, 
velvety. 
It issodark .. . black! (Shudders, pause 
2 
(Shudders again.) The pain begins to strike me in the back 
of the neck and in the middle of my back .. . a little lower 
down. (Pause, sighs 
The sensations push each other... . 
While I feel the pain blacken I feel the vibrant virility of 
the young man. 
He and the little boy are the same. ( Pause 


PART III 


A 

There are three. 

He stands here. 

There are three men back of him, as if they were supporting 
him. 

He says to them, “ Why can’t you take the black cap off? 
I’ve worn the death mask long enough. Why need it be put on 
again?” 

He doesn’t like it. 

He fights against a recall of death being put on me again. 

He says again, “ Why hold the death mask over my eyes! 
That is over.” (Pause, rubs her eyes 

““T have my two eyes perfectly good, all right. Why cover 
my eyes?” ( Pause 
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These three men must be trying to teach him transmission in a 
new way. 

They have seated him in a lovely spot . . . green, like a sum- 
mer arbor. 

They have withdrawn. 

There is a great number back of them, with smiling faces, as 
if they understood. 

The spot is so quiet and lovely. He sits as if almost asleep; 
as if they had given him something quieting. 

The group smiles. 

The three men are teachers; but back of them stands another 
group of four. 


C 


There is an old man, with youth returning upon him. 

He belongs to your side. 

He is either a grandfather or uncle of the communicator. 

I don’t get him clearly. 

g " 

He is so happy over what is coming to pass. 

He says,—*“ I came a far journey for this. It is so joyful to 
come like this.” 


D 


Still they all have their eyes on the young man who sits in the 
quiet state of satisfaction. 


E 


In this group of four stands a woman, with ideas very rigid. 

She belonged to some religious sect which made a difference in 
their dress and manners from others. 

She stands apart. She is related to the young man also. 


F 
They all watch him and seem to say, “ Let’s be quiet for a 
little space.” ( Pause 
PART IV 
A 


Let me put my hand on the table and see if I can get anything. 

I seemed to get my magnetism often, before, through the 
table. 

(She lays her hand on the table. I am not, and have not been, 
touching it.) 
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B 


There seems to be a return to his childhood. 

He seems to say B-u-n-t-a, (She spells it. 

It is somebody he loved ..... 

They are very early, childish words .. . 

It seems as though childhood pictures pass through his mind, 
as if he would give them. 

He says B-u-n-t-a . . . B-u-n-t-a! 

As if he climbed into the lap of somebody, and said that. 

(Pause; trembles. 
C 

At every remembrance of these childhood pictures, a great 
wave of emotion comes over him. Then he grows a little dreamy. 
They are trying to eliminate something that has been coming be- 


fore. (Pause. 
D 
Now I see him running after a ball. 
E 


There is a peculiar feeling towards him, of deference and pro- 
tection, from those around him; as if he were a bit of finer clay; 
as if they found in him an inborn spirituality, though they never 
voiced it in words. ( Pause. 


PART V 
A 


I seem to go now to the house I went to before . . . 

Where sister was... . 

He goes and looks around. 

There are interior changes . . . so much more attractive 
. so much more homelike. 

It is different from when he knew it. 

He looks round with a little surprise. 


B 
He sits in a large chair . . . like an old Morris chair... . 
recushioned or upholstered . . . 
It is one he was associated with. 
He sits in that; spreads his feet out; and looks around. 
C 
There are things on the wall he misses . . . 
College things . . . man’s belongings . . . 
Where now a woman’s takes their place. (Pause. 
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PART VI 
A 


I know what they are trying to do. They are trying to make 
him forget the war. 

I see smoke, whirls, masses! 

These pictures come and go with him. 

They are trying to take these things from him. 

All this has to go through his mind like a forgotten dream. 

Let me try to get this... . ( Pause. 

B 

“ We are clearing the channel.” 

I see like a tunnel. 

All this has to be gotten through. 

It is dark and uncomfortable. 

Then his mind will be forever free from the memories of this 
thing. 

If it ever comes any more, it will be a side issue, thrown on 
the screen to the medium, and the communicator will not have to 
relive it. (Pause. 


PART VII 


A 
(Takes up a pencil and writes, talking to me meanwhile. I 
cannot read what she is writing.) 
Medium. Is there an old farm connected with this? 
It bothers me. (Looks at me. 
(Writes the first line.) 
(I watch while she writes four lines.) 
There is some word he would call you . . . he tried before 
. . Lhave not gotten it . . . “daddledum . . . daddydum.” 
And yet he shakes his head. . . 
But Ill write it in here... as near as I can get it. . 
(writes). 
He had such a sense of humor. 
He laughs over the word he is giving me now. 
It’s a perfectly good word but he laughs over it. (Keeps on 
writing. ) 
I have felt since four o’clock you were connected with editorial 


work. (Still writing.) 
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What I am writing here has reference to it. 

(She has now reached the bottom of the page; tears it off; 
and hands it to me.) 

Edwards. Do you want me to read it? 

Medium. Yes. 

(I read it to myself while she keeps on writing the second 
page. This is what I found on the first page.) 

* Back at the old farm we had such bully good times. You 
remember, don’t you, Daddledums? They are trying to ex- 
purgate my memory, old man. You know how you red pencil— 
or is it black pencil—manuscript? Well, that is the sort of cull- 
ing out they are doing on me.” 

(All this was written continuously, with a back slant, as all 
her automatic writing has been, thus far. I had her write for me 
afterwards, normally, and found she wrote with a decidedly for- 
ward, feminine slant.) 

C 

(As she is writing pages two and three, I read page one and 
then sit and listen to a robm singing and think of what I saw at 
Gettysburg, to see if it will creep into her work. As she nears 
the bottom of page three she speaks.) 

Medium. I don’t think that last is right. 

It seems to run out. 

He wants to tell somebody to be careful about mother. 

That is all right to put in, but I don’t think the name is 
right. 

There seems to be a fear about mother taking cold, from ex- 
posure to wet weather and dampness. 

He writes,—* Yes, you have gotten that right.” 

(She now commences page four, and writes to the bottom of 
the page.) 

Medium. He now seems to pause, as if he would like you to 
read over what he has written and ask questions. 

D 

(I read it over aloud, from page two to page four. This ts 
what was written.) 

The awful blackness is past. 

PEP OOP CREE. onic ieee netus ec dsnssua cues 

I have tried to tell you this for some weeks. 

I tried to tell this medium (excuse me lady) that you were 
coming. But she thought it was her own mind that made her 
think about me on the day before you called her. 
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I want you to tell Ellen [crossed out and rewritten again 
* Ellen” | to be more careful about mother .. . 

Yes you have that ok... . 

When you see the men so wasteful it bother’s you, don’t it 


Tell me how you want me to help you in your daily work. I 
can do so many things now to help reach people’s minds and so 
alter earth’s conditions in some ways.” 

(As I read this over to her, when I came to “ ELLEN ” she 
said— | didn’t get that right. He didn’t seem satisfied.” ) 

E 

Edwards. Try again. (J hold the sister’s name steadily in 
mind. ) 

Medium. (shudders) Now he seems to write this with an im- 
pulse of joy. 

He rises with satisfaction. 

The others smile. 

(Trembling and shuddermmg, she wrote the two lines on the 
top of page five. I leaned over to read what she had written, 
expecting another attempt to get the sister’s name. I found 
this.) 

The fog is lifting. 

The fog is lifting. 


PART VIII 


Medium. He seems to be running down the road with a dog... 

It is more than symbolism ... that dog... 

He is running joyfully .... 

The dog travels round and round him all the time. 

He says, “ We’re both alive, old chap! We’re both alive, old 
chap !” 

Edwards. Do you see the dog? 

Medium. No; I don’t see him. 

But I get a sense of the dog, with his tongue out and eyes roll- 
ing. 

The dog is ahead and looks back at him with a laugh. 

I can see the tongue rolling out . . . rolling! (Pause. 


PART IX 
A 


Medium. There is somebody who went out when he did. 
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He is trying to remember the last experience with this persun. 
Whether it is an explosion or not ..... 

Somebody ... close to him... . 

In the middle of his running with the dog, that came over him. 
He stops. 


Those who watch him . . for the minute . . . the shadow 
falls on them. (Pause. 


B 
He would say to you.... 
“Try te fed... tel...” 
As if he wanted to find somebody who belonged to the person. 
And tell them you have heard from him. (Pause 
There must be a mother to that boy. 
Edwards. Have you any idea where? 
Medium. No. 
When his heart goes to his mother, he wants this mother to 


know the other one is what... . they don’t want to use that 
word over here..... 


He is alive. 

It’s better to be IS than ISN’T, anyway. 

(Hand shakes violently.) 

He says you'll have to go a long journey to find that other 
fellow. 

He says, “ I’ve seen his mother. I don’t like the way she sits 
at a window and thinks. She doesn’t cry. She thinks,—Oh, 
shall I never see him through that window again.” 

He says, “ You’re getting that all right. We must get word 
to her.” 


Edwards. All right; tell me where. 


PART X 


A 


(She takes up the pencil. Her hand twitches violently. Then 
she makes, on page five, what looks to me, across the table, like 
lines with loops. After nine or ten of these she makes the foli- 
aceous stuff, half letters, half leaves. There are five lines of this, 
which complete the page. As she scrawls, she says,—) 

Medium. They never seem to be able to impress my mind with 
words. The thing now is to make it automatic and get it down. 

(She tears page five off and hands it to me. I can’t make any- 
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thing out of the foliage but I could make something out of it if I 
permitted my imagination to run riot.) 


B 


(She now begins to fill page six. In the middle she says,—) 
“TI know what it is. The chap who wants to conimunicate 
with his mother is trying to get through. He is more stockily 
built.” 
Edwards. Good. (I sharpen my pencil while waiting.) 
C 


(Finally she finishes page six, tears it off, hands it to me, and 
goes on to page seven. While writing it she says,—) 

“ He’s trying to get his name.” 

(After three lines she tears it off and hands it to me.) 


PART XI 


A 


(As a test I now suddenly hand her back page six and say, 
“ Read it.” I want to see her reaction and watch her narrowly. 
Will she fumble bashfully and pretend she knows nothing about 
it; or will she unconsciously betray that she knows a great deal 
more than the scrawls reveal?) 

She says,— 

1. “I don’t know the first line.” 

2. “* For... . ask the other’ then she adds ‘I am visual- 
izing Mrs. H—.’” This is another medium whom she knows. 

3. “The third line I can’t read.” 

4, “*For’ .. . the last is ‘God.’ ” 

5. “This is clearer .. . ‘For the love...” 

6. ‘“* For the love of God.’ ” 

7. “TI can’t read it.” 

8. “* Write mother.’ ” 

9. “* Write mother.’ ” 

10. “* Write mother.’ ” 

11. “*My mother.’ He has underscored his mother.” 

As I look it over, she reads it no better and no worse than I 
can read it myself. I am unable to read line three but it is proba- 
bly “for the love of God” written more illegibly than in lines 
four and five. Line seven seems to be a transition from “ for the 
love of God” to “write mother ” and to be compounded of both. 
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I then give her page seven to read. As she takes it she says, 
—‘‘ My mental question to him, as I wrote was, ‘Give me your 
name.’ I didn’t know it at first. It is ‘ Morrison.’ ” 

It was very plainly “ Morrison ” written back-handedly five 
times. 

The bell rang at this moment, calling us to supper and the 
sitting came to an abrupt end. 


COMMENTARY 


It was not fair or reasonable for a group of strange men at 
dinner time to invade the home of a lady in the throes of a spring 
cleaning and expect important mediumistic phenomena immedi- 
ately afterwards. The results show it. There are, among my 
records, few sittings that yield less veridical material than this; 
and, yet, it is all the more valuable, perhaps, on that account, 
because it shows, so clearly, how conditions may, unconsciously, 
affect the work. 

She sits down and, in a few minutes, the machinery starts, and 
keeps going just as volubly and readily as at the first séance 
where nearly everything was astonishingly significant. To-day 
there are as many pictures, voices speak, the hand writes, the 
medium is moved to impersonation, the communicator purports 
to be the same; but there is very little on which you can put 
your finger and say, “ This is a mark of identity ;” and you are 
left wondering whether it is not all just a woman’s imagination, 
conscious or subconscious. 


On the other hand, a later sitting on the same day, after a 
quiet evening, is one of the best I ever had. It will follow in the 
October number. 


STAGE AND CHARACTERS 


The leading character is the same . . . my son. This is not 
astonishing, because it would be natural for the medium, having 
made such a success the first time, to try it again. But I have 
not told her that she made a success; I have not seen her since. 
Moreover, it is just as natural, at the second cpportunity for the 
display of one’s powers, to try something different. An 
ambitious artist is not content to play one tune. 
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Then, where did the impulse come from the first time? If 
it were present then, whatever it is, may it not be present now? 

Moreover, why is it that so many mediums, unknown to each 
other, scattered over thousands of miles of territory, year after 
year, have produced the same communicator? 

Is it an obsession on my part? Then why does it not work 
this evening? The medium is in full peration, and yet there is 
almost nothing in the record that, by any torturing of logic, can 
be called evidence of telepathy from the sitter. 

* * * 

Behind the chief character there is a group of three “ teach- 
ers,” all shadowy. Behind these is a group of four, from which 
emerge a “ grandfather or uncle,” who speaks; and a woman, 
clad in some sort of a distinctive religious garb. One may see 
in these four an attempt to represent the family ties. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL MOVEMENT 


The psychological movement takes on four phases. 


1. Vision and audition, with interpretation. 

2. Motor. Automatic writing, with interpretation. 

3. Vision and audition, with interpretation. 

4. Automatic writing again, by another communicator. 


1. VISION AND AUDITION 
From Part One to Part Six. 
Part I. Memories of childhood. Vision; personality ; vision; 
voice. With Mrs. Grant the voice also followed the vision. 


Part II. Impersonation of the death agony and identifica- 
tion of the young man with the boy. 


Part III, A drama symbolical of what is taking place. 


Part IV. Return to childhood. Vision; personality; vision, 
attitude of others. 


Part V. Vision; return to his home. 


Part VI. Vision; explanation of it all. 


2. FIRST MOTOR PHASE 


Part VII. The communication takes the form of automatic 
writing, in a letter addressed to me, in which the young man 
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again explains what has been going on, and adds some personal 
messages to his mother, sister, and me, ending with “ The fog is 
lifting,” twice repeated. 


3. CLAIRVOYANCE AND AUDITION AGAIN 


Part VIII, Vision; happy release. 
Part IX. Sudden remembrance in vision. 


4. SECOND MOTOR PHASE 


Parts X-XI. Another soldier attempts to communicate by 
automatic writing and goes through all the preliminary stages 
taken by the first communicator when he tried to write at the 
New York sitting, although he had no such difficulty when he 
came to write this time. But the second soldier has to learn also, 
through scrawls and foliaceous characters, although not at quite 
such a length as the first communicator. The automatist seems 
quite innocent of all this and does it naively,—not at all as if she 
were remembering a part. One would have thought that, having 
written so much just before, she would begin and write readily 
again, especially as it was nearing the end and the time was 
short. If she were deliberately impersonating, and repeating the 
elementary stages for effect, it was very cleverly concealed. 


EXPLANATION 


What is the explanation of all this? Is it that the medium 
felt she had to tell me some sort of a story just before supper 
and so sat down and left herself go, just as one would entertain 
a child? 

Perhaps. But it was rather risky; seeing that it was hoped 
that I would recognize at least some of it. 

Or shall we put it in this way? She learned yesterday, some- 
what to her consternation, that I was to pay her a visit and ex- 
pected a sitting. She was not prepared to recite and was too 
busy with her housemaids to give the matter much attention. So 
she just rehashed and warmed over what she had told me in New 
York. 

If so, it was very well done. 

She took up the theme of the difficulty of first contact; the 
tendency to reénact the death scene; the mingling of this horror 
with memories of childhood. Then in symbolical tableaux she 
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presented the method of healing; and from this ventured into a 
little highly generalized automatic writing; winding up with the 
obscure effort of another soldier to get through. 

I wondered if she improvised it all, or sketched it out in ad- 
vance! Speakers, suddenly called on, even if they have only a 
few minutes, go back and resurrect something familiar, for a 
start, although they know not where they will end. 

On the other hand, it may be true that spirits, when they first 
return to the earth conditions, have a tendency to come back by 
the way they went out, and that there is great confusion in their 
memories for a time. We experience the same thing when we re- 
turn to the scene of violent emotions. Some time has to elapse 
usually before we can face the ordeal with composure and in 
many cases we are never able to do it. We simply do not go back; 
because we cannot stand it. 

We have a similar problem to solve in mediumship. 

My son’s return, at the beginning, was marked by this 
violence; but he has long since outgrown it with the majority of 
mediums. I am wondering at its recrudescence in this case. Is it 
because this medium is extraordinarily sensitive and has an al- 
most uncontrollable tendency to impersonation? As I run my 
mind back over my experiences with mediums this fact seems to 
stand out ;—those who impersonate have at the beginning, a tend- 
ency to reénact the death scene; while those who remain in the 
superficial stages of trance, and simply visualize, are free from it. 
Here is a point worth thinking about. 


IDENTIFICATION 


There is very little material, in all this, for identification. It 
stands in marked contrast with the first sitting, in this respect. 

Take, for instance, the milk house, the willow tree, and the 
water. It might be said that it is so commonplace that it would 
fit anyone. This is true of the country in which the medium has 
lived and by which we were surrounded. 

But it happens not to be true of my son. Water, fish, willows, 
milk, pans, of course he knew. But milk is not kept in milk 
houses by the side of a spring, in the country in which he was 
brought up. It is not necessary for me to say how it is kept, or 
where he spent his childhood; I wish to reveal as little as pos- 
sible, because I purpose to have further sittings with mediums. 
But neither my family nor I can recall any specific spot that 
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could, by any stretch of the imagination, be the original of this. 
Nor are the general features correct. If my son presented such 
a picture it would be with quite other details. 

* * * 


The first real point of support for anything like identification 
is not met until we encounter the woman who “ belonged to some 
religious sect which made a difference in their dress and manners 
from others.” It is a pity she is not a little less vague, because 
there are sects other than Quakers that make a difference in 
their dress and manners. But they are not common. On the 
other hand it is evident she does not refer to the member of some 
religious order, because she calls it a “ sect.” 

It fits the Quaker; a Quaker lady appeared at Mrs. Grant’s 
and was so named; there is no Quaker blood in my ancestry ; but 
there is a lot of it in my wife’s ancestry. 

Some may say, “ This was a happy guess.” I do not think so. 
Others will say “ She read your mind.” That remains to be seen. 
It was not in my mind at the time and it does not occur in the 
midst of any associations that would naturally call it up, unless 
this highly symbolical group aroused hidden reverberations of the 


Grant sitting, of which I was not conscious. 
* * * 


ry 


There is nothing in the second return to childhood in Part 
Four that is identifiable. We have no memory of “ Bunta,” or 
anything like it, among his childish words. 

* * * 

In Part Five we touch the sister and the home and, in a flash, 
we have the most veridical part of the sitting. She says that “ he 
goes in and looks around . . . there are interior changes. . . 
so much more attractive . . . so much more homelike . . . it is 
different from when he knew it . . . he looks round with a little 
surprise.” 

It may be said that anyone could make a guess at this and 
stand a good chance of having it come true. I doubt it; in the 
sense implied here. How many soldiers would say of their homes 
“they are so much more attractive . . . so much more homelike 

. different from when they knew it,” and manifest surprise? 

In the beginning, the summer home was built just as a camp 
on the edge of the wilderness, for occupancy for four or five of 
the hottest weeks in the summer. Gradually, year by year, as 
my holidays lengthened, we added a little to its comfort, but, for 
seventeen years it remained furnished in very primitive style. 
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Then a sudden change took place and we moved into it a 
large consignment of our city furniture. This was during my 
son’s last summer there, when the additions to the house were 
not yet finished. The next year he was only there a few days. 
Then he went overseas and during that summer the most im- 
portant changes took place, which he never saw. In 1920, when 
I retired from active professional life and was able to spend six 
months there, still further changes, adding to its comfort and 
beauty, were made. 

He manifests, then, the surprise that he would have had, had 
he returned from the war. 


* %* * 


There is a Morris chair; there are other lounge chairs in 
which he liked to sit; some of them have been re-upholstered, but 
there is nothing particularly identifiable in this. 

It is different, however, when he begins to speak of subtle 
changes that seem to have taken place in a room undesiynated, 
things that “he misses . . where a woman’s now take their 
place.” This is true; for his sister now occupies his old room and 
has made such changes. One of these is the removal of his di- 
ploma from one wall to another, a change that was detected by 
Mrs. Abbott in a sitting held in 1920, but of which I did not 
know when she gave it. 

How does the medium know all this? To the best of my 
knowledge and belief she does not know my name yet, or where I 
live, or anything about my family, save what has been disclosed 
at these two séances. What, then, is the source of this subtle and 
discriminating knowledge of one’s home? 

“ Oh, she gets it from your mind; you know all about it.” 

Let us consider that for a moment. 

These changes began eight years ago and have come about so 
gradually and have been lived with so long that I have almost 
forgotten what the old place looked like. I never think of it; 
but take things for granted as they are. 

During this period I have also lived in the city, and for four 
winters in a house in the south that has given me far more con- 
cern and printed itself deeply in my working consciousness. Why, 
if she is tapping my mind, should she not get hold of these fresh, 
vivid impressions—new workmen, new bills, new plans, new associa- 
tions—instead of a comparison with the past which has become 
unknown to me? 
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Then, why not, when in the house, go to my room, where I do 
my work, where my personal belongings are stored; why not find 
things and associations personal to me rather than to the boy 
and the sister? 

Furthermore, I have been living a very busy life there for the 
last month, getting things in order. Why not tell me something 
about that? 

Really, my impressions of the place at which I am staying in 
York are stronger than those of the furnishings and appearance 
of my home in the old days, to which he refers. 

It will take something more than bald assertion to make me 
believe the medium got this from me. Where are the proofs? 


*~ * 


I find nothing particularly veridical again until we reach 
Part Seven, where she says, while writing, “ I have felt since four 
o’clock you were connected with editorial work; what I am writ- 
ing here has reference to it;” and then, in the writing itself 
“You know how you red pencil—or is it black pencil—manu- 
script.” 


I haven’t any red pencil, but I have been doing a good deal 
of that kind of work of late. 


It may be said that she guessed this from my appearance and 
habit of taking notes, Very well. 


** * 


He then sends an exhortation to his sister to be careful about 
his mother, especially about her taking cold. 

* An easy guess!” 

Yes ; if you know what to guess about. Why does he not send 
a message to his wife, his children; his other brothes and sisters ; 
a grandparent or some aged relative or dependent in the home? 
Whence this uncanny limitation to sister and mother! 

She got it from last time! 

Where did she get it from then? 

Moreover, be sent just such a message to his mother at the 
first sitting I ever had with a trance medium. 


* * * 


Part VII C. “TI want you to tell Ellen to be more careful 
about mother.” 


The sister’s name is not Ellen, but the beginning sounds like 
it and the first two letters are correct. The medium said, when 
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she wrote it, “I didn’t get that right. He didn’t seem satisfied.” 
But, when I held the name steadily in mind and told her to try 
again; she wrote, not even an attempt at the name, but “ The fog 
is lifting.” Where is telepathy from the sitter? 

I am reminded to add here that our summer home is in one of 
the most notoriously foggy parts of the country, and that the 
closing in and lifting of the fog, with the shredded effects of the 
sunlight upon the changing panorama, for all their sombre fea- 
tures, furnish us with some of our most enchanting pictures. Al- 
though it may have been supplied by the medium, the phrase 
arrests the attention of one who knows how familiar it was in my 
son’s life and how much he loved it. 


* *% * 


Immediately following this she writes the extremely significant 
statement,—* When you see the men so wasteful, it bothers you. 
don’t it?” Then comes the offer to help, but the important part 
is the sentence above. 

As I have said, I had been at the printer’s in York for two 
days, making an exhaustive examination into the costs, stocks, 
and sales of our publications. 





The results had given me great concern and justify the re- 
mark here made. 

Is it telepathy from me? It looks more like it than anything 
we have had thus far. But I was not thinking of it at the moment 
and there had been nothing in the context to throw my mind back 
to it. Why, too, was there not some specific reference to print- 
ing, publishing, psychical research, or the York establishment ! 
There were no pictures; nothing but a reference to “ waste ” and 
my concern. 

Was the medium too canny to reveal all that she knew, or 
was this all that she knew? If so, how did it come into her mind 
in just this way? 

We must watch and see. 

Nobody but the printers knew of the conditions. I had made 
no report; had written no letters to New York; and spoken of 
the matter to no one. 

And yet there was evidence here that someone knew more 
about it than they desired to disclose in their veiled reference. 
It looked as though they wanted me to know and yet did not 
want me to reveal my identity or my business to the medium. 
At least this interpretation is as faithful to the facts as any 
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other, for the allusion is made in the midst of personal messages 
to the members of the household of the purported communicator. 


* * * 


The next significant statement is about the dog. Part Eight. 

“Oh! Anybody who got hold of a boy would get hold of a 
dog! It’s the safest guess in the world.” 

I know it. But this dog is quite a character in these medium- 
istic communications and sometime I am going to collect all the 
scattered communications and print his story. In the first sitting 
with a trance medium, to which I have referred above, the boy 
appeared on the stage at once; gave his name; and brought the 
dog. Later in the sitting, as here, after the presentation of the 
tragedy, there was a contrasting picture that had to do with the 
dog. 

But what I desire to be noticed now is the way in which she 
sees him. She really does not see him at all. 

** Do you see the dog?” 

“No; I don’t see him. But I get a sense of the dog, with his 
tongue and his eyes rolling. The dog is ahead and looks back at 
him with a laugh. I can see the tongue rolling out . . . lolling.” 

This is a very significant contribution to our knowledge of the 
processes of mental mediumship, and to it we will return presently. 

* * * 


I am unable to verify the identity of anyone who may have 
fallen at the time with my son. From the time he went overseas, 
names were forbidden in the letters, and the circumstances of his 
death make inquiry now almost impossible. 

* * & 


ROMANCING 


What is the vehicle that the medium employs in the production 
of this work? 

Romancing. 

Let us face it, boldly and squarely. Romancing. She sits 
down and lets her imagination go, and this is the result. 

But there are intrusions of something else. 

The Quaker lady, the sister and the changes in the home, my 
editorial work, Ellen and the care of her mother, the waste that 
I have found, and the dog; these are not pure romance. I can 
recognize these; they have something to do with the case. 
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Nor are they just chance hits. It might be said of one or two 
of them,—my editorial work and the dog, for instance ; but not of 
them all. They knit together too well. 


Take the strongest one of them—the changes in the home 
since he went away. There is too much that is true in this, and 
unusual, for it to be, in my opinion, a lucky hit. 

But it connects with the sister; not two sisters, or a sister and 
a brother, or a wife; but just “ sister.” This, too, is not chance 
twice repeated. Somebody knows the number in my household 


and so far as I am able to discover, the medium has never been 
told this normally. 


The sister connects with the Quaker lady. I am positive that 
by no normal means has the medium been able to acquire this in- 
formation. There are no Quaker costumes or visitors in our home 
now; there is no conversation about it before strangers; all this 
belongs to the past and far away. 

And these two features, with others similar to them, were 
brought out at Mrs. Grant’s. Only my wife, the sister, and I 
know that we had a sitting with Mrs. Grant. 


Finally, while she might have guessed that I did editorial 
work, what I had been finding in York was known only to myself 
and the printers. 


So there is evidence here of supernormal information, in spite 
of the romancing. 


* * * 


Moreover, these veridical intrusions are not foreign material, 
but are organically related to the body of the work. 

The Quaker lady is one of a group in a stage setting, logically 
placed. 

The reference to the sister and the home follows the pictures 
of his childhood. The references to my editorial work are used 
in his letter to illustrate their attempt to expurgate his memories ; 
then, in the body of his letter, solicitude for his mother’s health 
and concern for the business matters that bother me, are linked 
with a very evident attempt to give his sister’s name. 

Finally, after the jubilant cry, “ The fog is lifting! The 
fog is lifting!” there comes a joyful picture of him running with 
his dog. “ We’re both alive, old chap!” It is difficult to think 
of anything more ably chosen to illustrate his happiness. 

These are all parts of a well conceived, contemplated whole. 
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ANALYSIS 
1. EXPOSITORY, CLAIRVOYANT PHASE 


The problem stated in pictures. 

1. The happy days of childhood. 

2. Blotted out by memories of depression, pain, darkness. 
The healing presented in pictures. 

1. Teachers and the pupil, “ Why the death mask.” 

2. The garden of quietness. 

3. Teachers, relatives, smiling faces in the background. 
Working it out. 

1. Pictures of childhood once more; waves of emotion, 


2. Sister and home as it is now; more successful. 


« 


3. Explanations of what this all means. 


2. MOTOR PHASE 


A letter to father. 
1. Knowledge of his work and problems. 
2. Humorous reference to his own. 


3. Message to sister to take care of mother. 


3. DELIVERANCE, CLAIRVOYANT PHASE 


1. The fog is lifting! 
2 


2. A run with the dog. 
3. Sudden memory of another fellow and his mother. 


4. SECOND MOTOR PHASE 


1. Attempt of the other soldier to communicate. 


TELEPATHY FROM THE SITTER 


The evidence is against it. The communicator follows a plan, 
which certainly is not of my conscious devising and I shall re- 
quire proof before I believe that it has come from my subconscious 
mind, 

It is the plan, the romance, of someone else. It is not mine. 

That she has no real access to my mind is evident from the 
poverty of her material. What of the whole background I 
sketched at the beginning? If she wishes pictures of my son’s 
childhood she can find plenty of them in my mind, that are 
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veridical. There is no reason for her to imagine such things as 
the milkhouse and the willow tree. 

Telepathy from me breaks down every time I attempt it. 
See, for instance, the occasion, where, after a partial success in 
giving the sister’s name, I attempt to help her by thinking 
steadily of the correct name. All that she says is, “ The fog is 
lifting.” ; 

But Gettysburg is the supreme test. I had gone there de- 
liberately that morning and made a solemn journey over the bat- 
tlefield, in my son’s memory. From there I had come to her; and 
we sat together in the sunset of Memorial Day. 

Not a word. She told me the next morning, when I made 
some reference to the holiday, that she had not remembered once, 
all day, that it was Memorial Day, adding, “ My cleaning women 
kept me busy, and we do not remember holidays very well in these 
remote corners.” 

There is not the slightest doubt that she was telling the truth. 

Not all the bands of music; not all the speeches; not all the 
solemn recollections; not all the crowds assembled; not all the 
cosmic sea of memory ; not all the dead, apparently, were able to 
invade this woman’s consciousness, nor was she able to invade 
theirs, to inform her that this was Memorial Day and I had 
spent the morning in Gettysburg. At least it did not come out. 
And her communicator was a soldier. 

The argument is against telepathy from the sitter. 


* * * 


What is the explanation then? 

The drama was set, the romance arranged, by her subcon- 
sciousness, or some other person. 

Her imaginative machinery started and the scenes began to 
unroll. 

Then, logically, in place, appropriate, there came here and 
there, the intrusion of veridical material, some of which, in my 
opinion, cannot be generalization or guessing. It really has a 
foundation in fact, normally unknown to the sitter, and not 
recognized by her as being any better than all the rest. 


* * * 
How much really is non-veridical or non-identifiable? 
The milk-house and “ Bunta.” Not much more. 


The figures in the tableau of healing simply remain unde- 
scribed. The Quaker lady is quite veridical; the others might 
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have been, had she only taken the time or been able to tell me 
about them. What a pity we cannot interrupt to ask questions 
without running the chance of spoiling it! 

The soldier at the end I simply cannot recognize, that is all. 

So then, the case remains thus,—a very well constructed 
little drama, setting forth a certain situation and problem in 
communication, portrayed largely by means of pictures, some 
of which are manifestly symbolical, and one at least, the first, 
suggestive rather of the medium’s memory than that of anyone of 
my family. On the other hand, there is enough veridical ma- 
terial scattered through to make one wonder what is behind it all. 

This may be very naive; but there is a plan, nevertheless. 
It is not a hodgepodge or a mere drift. Somebody has either 
planned it beforehand or is very skilfully planning it now. 

The germ of the plot is very clear. This communicator ap- 
peared and dominated the scene at her first sitting. She was very 
successful with him. I have not told her so; but he is back again, 
dominating this. Either there is a real communicator, or else she 
has followed the line of the least resistance and impersonated him 
again. 

She gets her motive from the last séance. There she had been 
violently invaded, and oscillated between the two extremcs of 
peaceful memory and death. 

She takes this theme up this time for solution; states her 
problem; depicts the process and the cure. There is to be no 
more invasion for her. If she sits for me in the future and he 
comes, the death agony, if it is referred to, will only be as a pic- 
ture thrown on the screen. 

Is this a self protecting, self explanatory drama, ingeniously 
staged by the medium, or is there anything back of it? 

* * % 


Is there any working hypothesis that will cover the facts? 

I offer this. 

There is a communicator, for whom this person is an instru- 
ment, with her own peculiar gifts. No two mediums are alike; 
any more than any two people are alike. Mrs. Grant’s gift of 
portraiture is not Miss Cross’s exuberant romance, although 
they have features in common. But Miss Cross is suggestible, and 
can be used, within the limits of her powers. 

She puts herself in a condition of quietude, and her imagina- 
tion sets to work. It is like an engine racing, before the clutch is 
thrown in. The general theme on which it is to work has lain 
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latent in her subconsciousness from the last sitting; or has been 
suggested to her by the communicator; or both. I am not pre- 
pared to say. All thinking may be a marriage act. 

The idea to be set forth at first is a picture of childhood,— 
the waterside, a house by it, trees, fish, and so on. The appeal 
is made to her imagination. It starts before there is proper con- 
trol by the communicator,—before the clutch is thrown in; and 
the result is a picture of her own childhood or memories, on 
similar lines, but not his. And yet it comes very near being his. 
If she had called the milkhouse something else, and the willow tree 
had been another kind of tree, I could have recognized it. But 
either what she saw, or the way in which she describes it, goes 
astray. 

The sensations of death are better; they have to be felt not 
seen, and are described in general terms,—depression, pain, and 
darkness. 

When it comes to the Garden of Healing, it is better still. 
The one figure that clearly emerges,—the Quaker lady- -is 
veridical ; the next in clearness, that of the grandfather or uncle, 
is veridical as far as it goes. It is a question whether the rest of 
the figures in the scene are developed visualizations, or only ideas 
of visualizations, like the dog. 

This idea of control, varying in precision, can be applied by 
the reader throughout the text. At the next stage, in Part Four, 
the first attempt at audition is a failure. I cannot recognize 
* Bunta.” It is a corruption of something I can’c place. But 
it is followed, immediately after, by one of the most veridical bits 
in the whole presentation,—the sister and the changes in the 
home. 

This leads us to another observation, namely, that the most 
successful hits are the presentations of ideas, as ideas, and the 
failures are those of visualization and audition. 

The ideas of the things that are bothering me, of the par- 
ticular way in which the mother must be looked out for, and the 
changes in the home, are good. 

But the complicated picture of a building by the waterside 
partially fails, either in detail or description, while the simpler 
picture of a Quaker lady is a success, because it is easier to re- 
produce from the suggested idea. “ Bunta” is too much for 
her; but the first syllable of the sister’s name she gets; although 
she fails in the rest. 

A “controlled imagination” is not the explanation of the 
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whole of mediumship, which probably embraces every faculty and 
power in human nature. We may end by discovering that the 
whole of life is mediumistic, that is—suggestible and capable 
of recreating that which is suggested to it. 

For the two factors seem to be involved—stimulus and repro- 
duction. 

Richet says that cryptaesthesia is a response to stimulus,— 
foreign, intelligent, through other than the normal channels of 
sense. That is to say, it is a newly recognized domain added to 
known aesthesia,—new stimuli and new response. 

But in all stimulation there are two steps,—the stimulation 
and the reproduction. A landscape does not simply run into the 
eye and out again. There is a mental reproduction within and, 
if there is to be any communication of the impression to another 
person, there must be another reproduction, in paint, marble, 
print, sound, pantomine, impersonation, or whatever the vehicle 
may be. 

A medium is compelled, not only to receive the impression 
but also to reproduce it for the understanding of the sitter. 
Here are two possible sources of error; first, in the reception of 
the stimulus; second, in its reproduction. All mediums may not 
be stimulated alike. There may be more than one cryptaesthesic 
sense; it is reasonable that there should be, although we don’t 
know very much about it at present. 

It is certain that this sense,—or senses—is in very different 
stages of development in mediums. Some have it rudimentarily ; 
others are very highly sensitive instruments. 

It is certain, also, that mediums have different ways of com- 
municating their impressions,—some describe scenes, some words, 
some ideas, some impersonate. 

Whether their methods of communication synchronize with 
their original forms of stimulus is another question that needs 
investigation. I very much doubt it in some cases. I think a 
medium may receive in one way and reproduce in another. 

* * * 

The beginning of the stimulus seems, in many instances, to be 
an idea. 

Here again, I must warn the reader that I am making no 
general statement covering all the phenomena. There may be, 
in certain instances, the immediate perception of an objective 
form or voice. But the testimony of the medium is not to be ac- 
cepted on this point without the most careful dissection. There 
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is a self protective instinct at work. The medium does not want 
to produce the impression that what she sees or hears is just the 
product of her own imagination. The sitter is apt to encourage 
this. There is no common understanding, at present, that visual 
and auditory hallucinations may be veridical, produced in re- 
sponse to foreign stimulus. 

But, in many instances, the medium is conscious herself thal 
she is struggling with an idea, and striving to bring it forth into 
the light. I have sat and watched them do this for a considerable 
time; sometimes succeeding and at other times failing to make 
anything further out of it. 

That is to say, the idea, at its inception, may be very vague, 
—an impression, an intuition, or, as we vulgarly say, a “ hunch.” 

But it is, as Richet says, “ intelligent ”: it is not the stimulus 
of an inorganic world. 

Moreover, it is willed. It is not the mere shell of an idea, 
encountered by the medium, floating around in space. It has 
volition behind it, directing it to some accomplishment. 

Furthermore, it has emotional content and overtones. This 
furnishes the criterion, very often, by which we know that it has 
not its origin in the sitter. Although he recognizes the idea, the 
emotional content is not his, but belongs to the purported com- 
municator. 

Sometimes this emotional content tends to flood the conscious- 
ness of the medium, to the obliteration of everything else, and she 
fights against it. 
















* * * 







This stimulating “idea,” or impression, goes through more 
than one stage, before it comes to complete expression. 

We have an excellent example of it here in the case of the dog. 
When I ask the medium if she sees the dog, she replies—‘ No; 
I don’t see him; but I get a sense of the dog, with his tongue out 
and eyes rolling.” 





We may verify this ourselves by introspection. We have 
many clear ideas, tending to form, which do not reach it,—that 
is, are not complete visualization. 


They are like transparent 
jellyfish in limpid water. 


We have the apprehension that they 
are there; here and there we glimpse a crystalline edge or a part 
thrust forward that catches the light. But, in most instances 
they remain as clear ideas, without color or objectification, which, 
if necessary, we could describe, and even fetch forward into em- 
bodiment. I have often amused myself in dreams in this way. 
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I seem to be in the midst of scenes, watching what is going on. 
The part to which my attention is directed is clearly visualized. 
There are other parts of the scene, on the side, of which I have 
knowledge but no clear vision. But, by turning my attention to 
them, by looking at them, as it were, they at once emerge to the 
light, clearly defined, without any apparent effort on my part, to 
determine what shape they shall take. 


Something of the sort, apparently, takes place in mediumship. 
It would have been interesting, if opportunity had offered, to 
have asked this medium how many of the scenes she described 
seemed to be objective to her, or were in the stage in which she 
saw the dog. 

Succeeding to this stage of idea, hovering on the borders of 
form, there comes another, in which the medium sees or hears 
or impersonates, according to her particular tendency, but still 
interiorly, as we see and hear and act, in reverie and dream. 

Then, there is a third stage, in which the idea seems to become 
objective, and here the question at once arises,—was it objective 
from the beginning; “ presented ” to the medium in its final form ; 
or was it presented first as an idea and then “ projected,” by her 
or through her, in the form of vision, audition, impersonation? 


In either case, there would be no question of the objectivity 
of the original stimulus. The things that the medium presents 
are not her own memories, or matters of which she has obtained 
knowledge through the ordinary channels of sense. Where this 
is so we have another problem. But in true cryptaesthesia there 
is obvious knowledge of events outside the medium’s own personal 
experience and derived in unknown ways. Moreover, as Richet 
says, they are intelligent in their origin; they pertain, in al- 
most all cases to the experiences of human beings; that is, they 
are human problems; and strangest of all, they usually have to 
do with “deceased” persons, purporting to communicate. 
Whether this is mere mediumistic tradition, to be banished by 
further light, or whether it is true, is for research to determine. 


* * * 


But there should be no reluctance to see in the plenomena, 
in many instances, the employment of the medium’s imagination, 
or creative power. This has too long been the Cinderella of re- 
search. If the medium can feel, impersonate, see, hear, think, 
she can also imagine and her imaginations may be as veridical as 
her other phases. It is a question of control. 
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One of the great problems of mediumship is that of Controlled 
Imagination. 

When it is out of control, or under the influence of vague 
ideas, it runs wild. When it is under control, it produces 
veridically. 

The subconsciousness is creative and tends to impersonation. 
It is this very gift, more than any other, which seems to be laid 
hold of by the spirits who purport to communicate. Hence the 
misses and the hits. 

* * & 

This brings mediumship into line with other forms of in- 
spiration. The poet invokes his muse; the prophet, the aid of 
Holy Spirit. The Church, in its ordination forms, deliberately 
seeks to invoke, and even to endow, its ministry with a form of 
control. 

What does it all mean? Inspiration. From whence? From 
a world of spirit! 

Is it true that we are plunged, as incarnate human beings, 
at one and the same time, in worlds of a physical and spiritual 
order; or two phases of one order? Most men are more awake 
to the physical, though they dimly apprehend the other. Even 
in our daily contacts with other human beings and forms of life, 
we live increasingly in a mental environment. 

But what of that which lies beyond our common ken! Who 
knows the secret springs of inspiration? They lie deeply buried 
in our ancestry and may also be fed from transcendental sources. 
The biography of genius seems to reveal a content reaching 
through the consciousness to foreign sources. If a man can be 
inspired by God, he may be inspired by guardian angels. Cer- 
tainly all the manifestations of physical life nourish his genius. 
The plastic seas, the invisible winds, the far stars, the songs of 
the birds, the enamel of the dwellers in the grass, all enter into 
his creations. Who then shall deny him access to the riches of 
the spiritual order or say that he is not sensitive to the influ- 
ences of a world of souls akin to his own. 

It is all a question of fact. It is so or it is not so. We 
follow the trail. 


If it is so then mediumship, as we now confine it, is only one 
form of inspiration. The medium is a human being, specially 
endowed in certain ways. There may be other ways. There may 
be mediumship of the normal. Who knows where all his thoughts 
come from, or what influences he obeys! 
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The very highest susceptibilities may be in the realms of 
the intellect and the moral order, where truth and love reign 


supreme and a man obeys, through what forms he knows not, 
the monitions of God. 


NEWS AND REVIEWS 
BY GERTRUDE O. TUBBY 


The Revue Métapsychique for May-June, 1923, contains an 
article on The Reality of Telekinesis and of Ectoplasm, embody- 
ing a report of new evidences which have been obtained through 
the psychic, Jean Guzik. The experiments were performed at the 
International Metapsychical Institute, and more than 80 select 
persons of Paris participated. The results given are those that 
are agreed to by all the witnesses at the séances. Other results 
were obtained where only a part of the witnesses testified to their 
certainty of the effects. These more complicated and difficult 
phenomena have not been included in the report, but only those 
which had the unanimous acceptance of the witnesses. 

Professor Richet has some memories of Victor Hugo which he 
presents in the Revue. Dr. Geley gives a report of defective 
materializations, with fourteen illustrations chiefly from the work 
of Eva and Franek. There is an article upon Automatic Writing 
and Clairvoyance by Stanley De Brath, the translator of Richet’s 
latest work, “ Thirty Years of Psychical Research.” 

Mr. René Sudre in two pages gives the translation into the 
French of the special preface written by Sir William Barrett for 
the forthcoming edition of his “ On the Threshold of the Unseen ” 
in the French translation. Mr. Sudre has translated the volume 
under the title “ Au Seuil de l’Invisible,” for the International 
Library of Psychic Science. 


* * * 


The May and June issues of Psychische Studien devote a 
great deal of space to the histories of séances conducted by vari- 
ous mediums of Germany. Among the more important of these 
reports are, “ Spukphainomene bei Johanna P.”, as related by 
Schrenck-Notzing; “die Mediumistischen Phinomene der Frau 
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Silbert,” by Winzer; and “ Telekenetische Phinomene in Psycho- 
logische Institut der Universtit Miinchen,” by Messer. 

The phenomena witnessed at these séances increase the quan- 
tity, but not the quality, of evidence of communication. The 
conditions under which these mediums performed were not test 
conditions but rather presupposed a certain amount of faith in 
the witnesses. They prove nothing. —E. L. Cox. 
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CrawLey, Sussex, ENGLAND, 
Sir:— 

Please allow me to support Mr. George E. Wright’s contention that it is 
incorrect to assume that adherence to the main tenets of Spiritualism induces 
indifference to the worth of Psychical Research. 

In this connection I may cite my own experience. After closely studying 
the publications of the 8S. P. R. for several years, I joined the London Spir- 
itualist Alliance, because those admirable records had led me to the convic- 
tion which constitutes a Spiritualist; namely, that communications from the 
Departed occur through mediumship. As I had reached that conclusion I 
could not with truth, fail to recognize that I was de facto a Spiritualist. 

This has not, however, made me less keenly alive to the importance of 
evidence, or to the fact that normal explanations should be applied to phe- 
nomena, before recourse is made to the supernormal. 

I was particularly gratified when the Council of the S. P. R. offered, about 
six years ago, to make me an Honorary Associate, for I ventured to hope that 
this was a token that, in the opinion of the Society, I had done some good 
work not out of harmony with its own. The notion that I had joined a 
“hostile camp ” was as incompatible with the bestowal of this privilege, as it 
is alien to my own conception of my position. 

The S. P. R. has done valuable work in training its members to an appre- 
ciation of the value of evidence; but this appreciation is not limited to those 
who have had the benefit of this training. 

If this study, with due regard to the canons of evidence, has led many to 
join the London Spiritualist Alliance, this does not imply disregard for the 
training they have had as members of the S. P. R. 

Yours faithfully, 
H. A. Dattas. 


* * * 


2935 N. 23rd Sr., Puma., Pa. 
Sir :— 

Although I am fully convinced that the doctrine of materialism is the most 
futile attempt ever made to understand life, yet I cannot agree with W. 
Whately Smith in his arguments appearing in the May Journal. His ob- 
servations are not basic and consequently an endless controversy could be 
arranged upon them. 

For instance, he states that it would be difficult for him to understand 
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how the consciousness has any biologic value. I should say that the con- 
sciousness is merely a classifying department, where the facts, pro and con, 
regarding our survival, are weighed and then filed away in the subconscious 
mind, according to their value. As new and hitherto unknown circumstances 
arise, these facts may be called forth, which have been filed away, for further 
consideration in connection with the newly learned facts. 

I cannot readily conceive that an automaton could do this. In fact, it 
might appear that this ability is consciousness and is designed for the survival 
of the organism. 

There are, however, many basic facts which prove the falsehood of ma- 
terialism and are beyond argument. For instance, it is proven that at certain 
stages of decomposition, portions of radium are transformed into energy, the 
material having ultimately vanished. All that passes off is energy in the form 
of a vibration. In order to have a vibration, something must be present to 
vibrate. It is axiomatic that “nothing” is not capable of vibrating, nor of 
doing anything at all. It is further proven that the vibrations spoken of are 
not vibrations of matter. Consequently it must be admitted that there ex- 
ists some other substance besides matter. 

One of the easiest, if not the easiest, psychic phenomenon to produce is 
telepathy. Contrary to popular belief, anyone with patience and will power 
can experiment with mental telepathy; provided, of course, one does not will 
to make a failure of the experiment. I have learned this from experience, 
and will relate a typical instance. 

I asked a friend to stand behind me and concentrate upon a letter of the 
alphabet, and also, as I rested my pencil upon the paper, to will my hand in 
the direction it must go, in order to draw the letter. In less than two min- 
utes my hand had drawn a capital “S,” more perfectly than is usually writ- 
ten, down to the last loop. 

Here, my friend, becoming impatient, held his hand about six inches be- 
hind my elbow, and willed to draw my hand along more rapidly. The result 
Was a nervous twitch and a straight line, about an inch long, in the direction 
willed. My eyes were closed and I was concentrated upon utter blackness 
during the experiment. 

Here we have something which is entirely too fine and complex to be ex- 
plained by materialism. As a matter of plain fact, I believe the doctrine of 
materialism is found to be utterly ridiculous when applied to many well 
known phenomena, and it is actually difficult for me to understand the mind 
of a materialist. It is apparently so ludicrous to debate about a thing so 
obvious. Yours sincerely, 

G. JAQUETTE. 


* *# * 


San Dieco, Cat. 
Dear Miss Tubby :— 


ercnag ee Last evening I went to listen to a pure-blooded Celt, Dr. W. Y. Evans 
Wentz, author of “ Fairy Faith in Celtic Countries,” which Dr. Hyslop re- 
viewed in the Journal in 1918. He is here for a short time, from India, 
where he has lived for five years studying occult lore. He has translated 
some ancient Thibetan books hitherto untranslated: a kind of Book of the 
Dead, which tells all the experiences of a man after death, through several 
realms to the moment of Rebirth ....... 
Ever yours, 
IRENE PuTNAM. 
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THE PUBLICATION FUND 


We have done all that seems feasible, at this time, to limit the 
expenditure of the Society. The paid office force has been re- 
duced to three persons, which is as far as we can safely go. All 
others, contributing to the work, are giving their services. Our 
rent is reasonable; we could do very little better in a suburb or 
smaller town. As it is, we have the advantage of being located in 
the heart of the metropolis, where we ought to be, for the conven- 
ience of our members, scattered all over the country. We should 
have a house of our own some time; but it is not expedient just 
now, unless someone makes us a present of it. 

The only things we have not cut, and ought not to cut, are 
our publications, for which our members subscribe. They should 
be maintained, in quantity and quality, and increased and im- 
proved as fast as our means permit. 

We are faced at the present moment, however, with a very 
practical difficulty. Our Proceedings have been much delayed in 
issue. Those for 1921 were the last to be completed and had to 
be paid for out of the revenues for this year. They cost over 
three thousand dollars and almost exhausted our resources at the 
commencement of the year, when our subscriptions were coming 
in, on which we should be able to draw during the rest of the year 
to pay our printing bills. We rely upon the income from our 
endowments to pay our salaries and the rest of our expenses. 
This, with strict economy and no adventures, it will just do. 

At the present, we are engaged in bringing out the Proceed- 
ings for 1922. We hope they will contain the usual number of 
pages and that they will cost less. But we have no income with 
which to pay for them. The membership dues for 1922 have long 
ago been spent and those for 1923 have been exhausted in paying 
for the Proceedings for 1921 and the Journals for this year. 

Meanwhile we are confronted also with the expense of the 
Proceedings for 1923, which ought to be issued within the current 
year. 

This means we have to raise this year between ten and twelve 
thousand dollars, to pay for arrears in publication. 
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Will our members enable us to do this? There are many who 
believe in this work, who are ready and able to give, and are 
looking for some proper way in which to bestow their benefactions 
to help this work along. We suggest it now. There can be no 
advance made until our publications are brought up to date and 
paid for. We shall need, this year, over ten thousand dollars to 
do this. Not until this is done can we face 1924 cheerfully and 
plan a fresh advance. 

Dr. Hyslop’s death was an unexpected and grievous blow to 
the Society. It was inevitable that time was required for the 
Trustees to make the necessary readjustments and that increased 
and unlooked for expenses were to be expected at such a time. 
We believe, however, that this period of financial strain is over 
and that the work can go steadily on, under a budget system, that 
will cover current income and expenditure, without a deficit. 

But this will not meet the present difficulty which has been 
steadily accumulating during the last three years and was only 
confronted when we faced the problem of bringing the Proceedings 
up to date and paying for them. This must be done if we are to 
keep faith with our members and give them what they pay for 
during their subscription year. 

We are therefore going to open our columns to subscriptions 
to a PUBLICATION FUND to enable us to bring the Proceed- 
ings up to the current year and pay for them as they are issued. 
At least ten thousand dollars will be required for this purpose. 
We hope it will be the last time we shall have to do this. 

Subscriptions, in large and small amounts, will be most grate- 
fully received. Remittances should be made payable to the Treas- 
urer of the American Society for Psychical Research, 44 East 
23rd St., New York. They will be acknowledged in the Journal. 

May we repeat. There are many who want to help this work 
and do not just know how to do it. We hope, from time to time, 
to be able to indicate the ways which seem helpful to us. 

Just now there is only one thing of paramount importance. 
It is to issue our arrears in publication and pay for them. Our 
membership dues for the year are nearly all in, and have been 
spent. The income from our investments is only sufficient to pay 
our salaries, rent and overhead expenses. We have no revenue 
from advertising. We must therefore appeal to our members. 
We have received $25.00 from Mrs. E. B. Butler and $200.00 
from Miss Irene Putnam toward the publication deficit since our 
last Journal was issued. Total receipts thus far: $225.00. 
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